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The Players’ Theatrical Collection 


Epwin BootH As HAMLET 








America’s most distinguished tragedian, born 
a hundred years ago, on November 13, 1833, 
laid the foundation for a permanent record 
of his plays and acting traditions in the li- } 
brary of The Players, which he founded. 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


Festivals and Prospects — The 
Myth of Urban — Can the 
“Big Theatre” Learn? 


HERE are half a dozen plays in 
all of New York’s theatres, as this 
goes to press. In London, according to 
a late, but not cabled report, there are 
eleven plays that have run over a hun- 








FROM the New York Public 
Library Theatre Collection comes 
dred nights; one of them more than the delightful little reminder, in the 


three hundred, one of them more than ‘Ut above, of the kind of “attrac- 
tion” that was popular in our theatre 


six hundred. Meantime, the Festival in what are sometimes remembered 


Theatre goes on: at Malvern, where — sone sal ge bis days 
: ale . 17,..,.,,. When, for example, in one of our 
James Bridie’s The Sleeping Clergy- biggest cities a scheduled performance 


man is the new offering; at Salzburg, of Hamlet was cancelled as immoral 
where Reinhardt makes a new outdoor 4”¢ @ cock fight put on instead. 


; . * 
production of Faust; at Central City THe hicks: Reali eects. 
(Colorado) where Robert Edmond theatre is probably responsible 


he Merry Widow. and for the early and lively announce- 
Jones prescans The "y $ ments of fall plays and plans. Charles 


in the country all around the cities of Cochran, shnie bestia, eset don 
the East, where summer theatres—some the hope that he may present, in Lon- 


more, some less successful—are already o Ga . — ome 


sending in their recommendations for beautiful, talented and versatile play- 


next year’s plays—A Villa at Cannes, ©, tie style ey reed 4 
SS? i : to the stage and to the film. r. 
Vicki Baum’s The Divine Drudge, 4 Cochran is also announced to produce 


play by Charles Brackett called Present James Laver’s Nymph Errant with 


3 Gertrude Lawrence as the star, and 
Laughter; two plays by Clare Kummer, opening neither in New York nor 


Amourette, with Francesca Bruning (of London, but at the Palace Theatre in 
One. Sunday Afternoon), the other Manchester. P 

Only With You, with Roland Young. RTHUR HOPKINS is re 

ported to be directing, or about 

UST a year ago, early in August, to direct, a new film, made in Astoria, 

& ichee emmee ie 0 ask the é0- New York, with Lillian Gish and 

Josep : Roland Young, the story from Arn- 

operation of THEATRE ARTS in arrang- old Bennett’s The Great Adventure. 
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OR the Old Vic, next season, 

Lilian Baylis has gathered to- 
gether an extraordinary company for 
Shakespeare including Charles Laugh- 
ton, Flora Robson, Athene Seyler, 
Ursula Jeans, Basil Gill, with Elsa 
Lanchester and Lydia Lopokova as 
visiting artists, and Tyrone Guthrie 
to direct the productions. 

e 


OMEONE once defined a classic 
as a book which people of culture 
read again. If the same test can be 
applied to a play, then The Emperor 
Jones is already very much a classic; 
for people of culture, and a host of 
others, too, have seen it in old forms 
and new, not only again but, as the 
song goes, “again and again and 
again.” Having been tried in almost 
every language all over the world, in 
every form of production conventional 
or experimental, it became an opera 
at the Metropolitan Opera House 
last year, with Louis Gruenberg’s 
music. And this year it promises to 
open the season as a moving picture 
directed by Dudley Murphy, designed 
by Herman Rosse, in a screen version 
by Dubose Heyward, approved by 
Eugene O’Neill, with Dudley Digges, 
Frank Wilson, Taylor Gordon in the 
cast and with Paul Robeson as the 
Emperor Jones. Moreover, since the 
screen story goes far back of the royal 
days of the stage version to the time 
when, in a small South Carolina 
church, the colored preacher blesses 
Jones on the eve of his departure to 
become a Pullman porter, there is 
plenty of opportunity for Robeson to 
sing as well as act, and many of the 
old favorites among his spirituals are 
included in the action. 
2 
nh. plays by Jacques Duval and 
Denys Amiel, who are always 
considered good material for Ameri- 
can adaptation, are announced for 
production at the Théatre San 
Georges, Paris, following the Septem- 
ber revival of Trois et Une which 
William Harris, Jr., is said already 
to have secured for production in 
New York early this season. 


ing an exhibit of the arts of the theatre 
as a feature of the Architectural League 
Exhibition in February of this year. 
The preparation of that exhibit, so 
much admired, so highly praised, the 
endless labor that went into it so little 
understood, was one of the last things 
that Urban did before he was stricken 
with the illness of which he died in July. 
To those who worked with him it was a 
splendid gesture of farewell, one that 
showed in action all the qualities that 
made “the myth of Urban”, the free ex- 
perimental mind and hand and eye, the 
giant energy, the never-ending kindli- 
ness, the rich humanity which made him 
as proud of another man’s good work as 
though it were his own. It was a hail, 
too, to a host of younger artists, many 
of whom had never exhibited before, 
some of whom had never—through 
union limitations—had the coveted op- 
portunity to work in the professional 
theatre, and who will remember Joseph 
Urban for his graciousness to them and 
his effort to present their designs to the 
best possible advantage beside the 
works of men already famous. 


HEN Silvio D’Amico speaks of 

Reinhardt making a féerie of 4 
Midsummer Night's Dream in the 
Boboli Gardens in Florence, there is a 
tendency, in spite of his cordial and ap- 
preciative report of the performance, to 
think that Mr. D’Amico is not entirely 
in sympathy with the idea of Shake- 
speare so used. It is amusing, therefore, 
to find Ivor Brown, writing in The Ob- 
server, of Mr. Robert Atkins’ produc- 
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tion of the same play in Regent’s Park, THE Comédie Frangaise is so 


London, saying: “The Dream is rightly , __<losely associated with the pro- 


given with plenty of Mendelssohn and surprise to find in their record of a 
a dancing rhythm; the sprites abound; year’s activity, 487 performances of 


. - . 60 plays, thirteen of which were 
in fact I have never seen so many fairies | .miares. Among the living authors, 


at the bottom of a garden. One realises those most actively represented were 
yet again that Shakespeare, who wrote a rag ps wee’ _ ae 
° lrabeau, u oran an 

for a very large platform-stage, is ad- Amiel. Moliére took honors for the 
mirably suited by spaciousness of grass; classics with 56 performances, fol- 


‘de. 5 . . lowed by De Musset, with 48; 
all the hide-and-seek business in the Beceun, 30: Cocnaliie, 227 Minton 


play, which is so tiresome on a small 20; Victor Hugo, 19. 
stage, comes to boisterous life amid the = 


trees. Nature at night is itself en- NE cannot say that the Abbey 
Players are prophets without 


chanted, and, with the play of the flood- honor in their own country. But the 
lights after half-time, there is real be- honor they achieved in other lands 


witchment of the eye even for those who ‘ring the last two years has added 
so much to their popularity at home 


find the silvery speeches inevitably im- that it has been decided, out of fair- 
paired by mechanical amplification.” ness to the Irish public, to keep the 
company at home next year. This 
will postpone their projected return 
to the United States until the season 
1934-35. The newest offering at 
the Abbey Theatre, Brinsley Mac- 
Namara’s tragedy, Margaret Gillan, 
seems to have left the audience prefer- 
ring Mr. MacNamara’s comedies. 
o 
HE Museum of Modern Art 
plans four major exhibitions 
next year, the second of which will 
be African Sources of Modern Art 
(following the splendid one this 
spring on American Sources of Mod- 
ern Art), and the third one Stage Arts 
under the direction of Lee Simonson. 
7 
ASIL DEAN, who deserted the 
theatre temporarily for the mov- 
ies, is coming back to London in the 
fall to play host at the Cambridge 
Theatre. He hopes there to develop 
a company that will alternate between 
stage and film. 





* 
6 ie filming of Victor Hugo’s Les 
Miserables, under the direction 
fi , of Raymond Bernard, has been com- 
An etching by Picasso. Pleted and the picture will be ready 
(From the Fogg Museum, Boston.) for release in September. 
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HE man behind the dramatist’s 

characterization, the real person 
who served as model for the fictitious 
person of the play, is always a stim- 
ulus to the interest of the playgoer. 
In the March, 1927, issue of THEA- 
TRE Arts Earle F. Walbridge, librar- 
ian of the Harvard Club of New 
York, presented a catalogue of 
Drames a Clef chronologically ar- 
ranged from the ancient Greek 
dramas to the present. Since the 
publication of that list its compiler 
has occasionally spent some of his 
spare hours in keeping it up to date 
—with the result that, in a recent is- 
sue of the New York Evening Post, 
John Mason Brown devoted a part of 


his column to printing the names of- 


more recent plays in which Mr. Wal- 
bridge finds characters inspired by 
real people. Among these are Susan 
Glaspell’s Alison’s House, based on 
the life of Emily Dickinson; S. N. 
Behrman’s Brief Moment in which 
Alexander Woollcott had the pleas- 
ure of playing a character based upon 
himself ; Gods of the Lightning which 
Maxwell Anderson and Harold 
Hickerson based upon the cause 
célébre of Sacco and Vanzetti; and 
The Royal Family by George Kauf- 
man and Edna Ferber, which has 
generally been assumed to be a com- 
edy cartoon of the Barrymore family. 
Mr. Brown suggests to Mr. Wal- 
bridge the names of several very re- 
cent dramas in which certain charac- 
ters are at least under suspicion of 
being drawn from well known and 
live models. It is not permissible to 
say definitely but it may be hinted by 
a dramatic critic that the cocktail 
party in American Dream was at- 
tended by characters “that seemed 
based on Mabel Dodge Luhan and 
her Indian husband”; that Sophie 
Treadwell’s Machinal “paralleled 
some of the events in the Judd Gray- 
Ruth Snyder murder case”; that 
the great theatrical producer in 20th 
Century “has been considered by some 
to be a composite picture of Morris 
Gest and the late David Belasco”. 





UT in Iowa there is a man very 

much alive (and would that there 
were many more like him) who objects 
seriously to THEATRE ARTS’ use of the 
words Tributary Theatre. ‘Tributary 
to what?” he asks. ““To Broadway? No, 
indeed!” he says. “A play can come to 
life and live the whole length of its days 
up and down the Mississippi without 
any need of Broadway. The Indepen- 
dent Provincial Theatre is the right 
name for the new theatre that is grow- 
ing up.” To which we answer: “Tribu- 
tary to what? To Broadway? No, in- 
deed! Tributary (both Broadway and 
the Independent Provincial Theatre) to 
the main stream of the American drama 
and the American theatre which may, 
boldly speaking, have a hundred sources 
and a hundred outlets.” But Broadway 
will probably always remain the big- 
gest market place of the theatre, as a 
country’s greatest metropolis has always 
been—Athens, Vienna, Berlin, Paris, 
London. And why not? So long as art- 
ists do not, of their own desire, turn 
their faces too quickly and too steadily 
toward the market; so long as they are 
not forced, in despair, to turn them to 
the market by the indifference of their 
own community and the rest of the coun- 
try. It really does not matter much who 
sells things, or where. It matters who 
creates them and where, out of what im- 
pulse, what soil, what fresh material and 
viewpoint. And with what response. In 
other words, what contribution play- 
wrights can make to the common fund 
of the theatre, and what public appre- 
ciation permits them to make. 
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Joe Cook iN Ho_tp Your Horses 
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Musicians are not the only artists with listen- 
ing eyes. A good comedian must have them 
too. They are obviously a part of the equip- 
ment Joe Cook brings to the role of the 
Cabby in a play announced for early fall. 
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MUSIC IN THE AIR 


IN LONDON 


Mary Ellis, who 
played the tem- 
peramental sing- 
er, with great 
success, in the 
London produc- 
tion of Music in 
the Air, probably 
did not expect to 
be caught like 
this in the second 
act quarrel with 
her producer. 
But there is no 
telling what these 
new cameras will 
catch when they 
go down the aisle 
in a photograph- 
er’s pocket. 








THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 
$ Bern last lap seems to have been cov- "| HE group that is working on the 


: Code for the Theatre report 
ered. For ten years THEATRE ARTS cuaais tad cna ane: ae 


has maintained that sooner or later New hope that some of the difficulties be- 
York producers, instead of sitting in —— pee he — of nv 

° om ° t eatre, whic. ave seemed impossibDie 
their offices waiting for scripts to come o¢ solution, are actually being ironed 
to them, would eventually go out to the out. The work is proceeding slowly 


and, of course, quietly, but the be- 
theatres all over the country that were Gunien ah dt Gan ees 


producing new plays, to see what experi- find something real to announce. 
mental scripts looked like in actual pro- e 
duction. The break down of the theatre- FOR people who still believe that 


. the play is the chief matter in the 
real-estate game in New York has theatre, there will be an experiment 


helped to bring this about. Several of worth watching in the New School 


last winter’s most successful plays were “5 hee Spy se this * A group 
° . Oo va allliennes former ap- 
first produced at university or com- prentices, under the direction of May 


munity or summer theatres. So this oe Eleanor Flexner and Kappo 
’ Phelan, will present a series of ten 
year’s summer theatres, East and West, condoms Sasesion ale ba cua 
even those which are not acting as try- performances, the list to include at 
outs for a given producer, almost always !east five of the following: 8. 8. Te- 
nacity, by Charles Vildrac; The 

number one or two eager searchers for ¢--,¢) Life, by H. R. Lenormand; 
plays in their audiences on opening Dr. Knock, by Jules Romains; The 


. *«1, Children’s Tragedy, by Karl Schén- 
nights. And now Lee Shubert, with herr; The Corel, by Guster 


Claude Greneker, is reported to have The Call of Life, by Arthur Schnitz- 
gone by plane as far as the Pasadena ok — by eae ae row grt 

> € oOquaring of the ircle, by 
Community Playhouse to see the pro- Kataev; Naked, by Luigi Pirandello; 
duction of Walter Hasenclever’s The The Makropoulous Secret, by Capek. 
Man of Wax, formerly called Napoleon * 


Intervenes, of which they own the HINGS move fast in Texas. On 
; ’ ‘ the strength of Dorothy Nevile 
American rights. Why this sudden [es article on Theatre Museums 


change of heart? Making adventurous and Rader — and Rypereee oo 
° ° . waiting for this special issue to fol- 
productions is nothing new for Pasa- low & op. he Bed. See 
dena. They produced Eugene O’Neill’s Museum of Dallas has been started, 
Lazarus Laughed when no professional 4t Southwest Methodist University, 
: for the special purpose of collecting all 

theatre would touch it; also, The Arm- theatrical and American source ma- 
ored Train; also many another play each terial that belongs peculiarly to the 


year for many years, just because they South and the Southwest. 


er e 
needed them to feed their spirit. Per- ERNER KRAUSS is another 
haps, after all, the “big” theatre can German stage and film favor- 


learn; let us believe that. It will make ite who is expected in London to play, 


; be under the direction of Stanley Scott, 
us all happy and be well in the spirit of in Gerhart Hauptmann’s newly pre- 


the National Recovery Act. sented Before Sunset. 
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IN THE DRAMATIST’S EYE 


II 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


“Vy OT many writers for the stage are willing to declare just 
N what they want to do when they take pen in hand. One 
bolder than the rest is C. K. Munro, the author of 4t 
Mrs. Beam’s, bolder perhaps because he is neither a professional 
critic of the stage nor even a full-time professional playwright. 
Speaking of the world imagined by the dramatist and put before 
the spectator, he calls it a world of “meaning without personal con- 
sequences’; and he wishes his play to induce a certain conscious 
mood of mental and emotional response, instead of the passive or 
hypnotic state in which happenings on the stage become a part of 
personal experience. Most of us would subscribe to this simple but 
profound statement of the writer’s aim. 

But the world of “meaning without personal consequences” 
shapes itself first of all in an individual mind, whose outlook and 
approach must essentially be impersonal. The dramatist himself is 
the first interpreter of this world, his spectator is only the second. 
And should the dramatist feel the personal oppression of events 
that for any reason or at any moment become too strong for him, 
the doubts and fears that exist in his mind will be doubled in ours 
when we come to see his play. That is surely what is happening to 
the writer of to-day as he takes pen in hand. He is passing through 
two distinct crises which may be called artistic and political. 
Artistically he is uncertain of the direction to be taken by the 
theatre, of whose stage he has so long been the actual steersman. 
Politically (if I may use the word in its widest sense) he is at the 
same time aware that the world disorder is spiritual as well as 
economic, and in the midst of its violent action he is unwilling to 
offer his gesture of dramatic thought. We may as well remember 
that such a gesture is likely to be rewarded in many countries by a 
long term in a concentration camp; certain actions make philosophy 
for the moment futile because it cannot be dispassionate. So the 
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dramatist looks on at the world as before, but seeing confusion is 
reduced to silence or stammering. 

We have to distinguish here between the seer and the com- 
mentator. The serious drama for a generation past has been written 
very largely by commentators, who have explained everything in 
heaven and earth and explained it mostly wrong. They are still 
explaining the world disorder in their own way, starting from 
moral or economic premises that prove their own essential right- 
ness. They have been so prominent that they have quite over- 
shadowed the seers, whose rightness consists in vision rather than 
proof derived from argument. The dramatist as seer will hardly 
trouble to argue any more about the condition of the world. That 
condition is such that a Russian writer to-day will accept none of 
our current ideas of the theatre, and will look upon much of what 
we call art in general as a bourgeois superstition. His own con- 
ventions are as strange to us as the conventions of the Oriental 
stage; and indeed we should not be astonished if the Russians look 
at us very much as we look at the Chinese, or if we both together 
look at the Germans in the same way before many years are past. 
Some of the confusion is due to changes in the constitution of 
society which will be generally accepted in the course of time; a 
great part of it is the outcome of indiscriminate political move- 
ments of which no one can predict the course. The man who should 
dramatize this chaotic world may well stand perplexed. 

Actually the dramatist sits at his window, plot in head and pen 
in hand, well aware that everything he writes must bear the im- 
pression of the times. When he hits upon a good domestic piece 
like The Late Christopher Bean (to take as example the most suc- 
cessful play of the London season) it shapes itself inwardly in new 
forms though outwardly the contour is familiar enough. This 
modern three-act play with a handful of characters and the same 
scene throughout, with a plot rich in movement and suspense, with 
lines rich in the wit of situation rather than in verbal style—the best 
type in a word of theatre material as the last generation has under- 
stood it—is transformed from within very much as it was trans- 
formed by Tchekov at the beginning of this century. Its art con- 
sists in the avoidance of scenes as much as in the making of them; 
certainly one never has the feeling, so irksome to all our present 
sensibilities, that “now the big scene is coming.” 

For all the ingenuity of this piece as an exposure of human 
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nature, its appeal springs from one source only—that is beauty of 
conception in the character of the servant-girl through whose 
agency ultimately the tale is told. This chief personage makes her 
modest entry with a tray soon after the curtain has risen, and in a 
flash we know that the people and all their values are to be tested 
by her standard of fineness. Nor can anything matter that happens 
to her in the course of the action. Nobody could even hurt her 
much, though they could hurt themselves by trying conclusions with 
her. She scarcely lives at all in the present, but in a radiant 
memory of some years ago. And this woman in love with the late 
artist, over whose posthumous paintings the rest of the characters 
are engaging in a greedy and unseemly scramble, matters so much 
in herself and so little in the world where she stands that we are 
almost shocked to learn eventually that she was the wife and legal 
heiress of the man she adored. That sort of peripety or dramatic 
upset belongs to another sort of play, and doubtless comes into this 
one because the adaptor, having before him the original of that 
good boulevardian, Réné Fauchois, dared not leave it out. This 
piece is very beautifully played in London by Edith Evans, who 
finds the best of foils in Cedric Hardwicke; but if it proves to be 
first-rate theatre material that is partly because it has been re- 
fashioned by a sensitive young writer (Emlyn Williams) who is 
alive to the times. Incidentally it disposes of the notion that adapta- 
tions from the French cannot successfully be made in English, or 
that the dignity of the individual dramatist is so important that no 
adaptations should be made at all. In its way this is as good as the 
adaptations made by a Wycherley or a Moliére (not to say a 
Plautus or a Menander). 

But our dramatist seated at his window pen in hand may want to 
say something more positive about this present world than can be 
said through the indirect form of the domestic comedy. He may 
want to write his own modern version of the “social drama” (or 
drama of social indignation) that dominated the stage of forty 
years ago, at the time of Ibsen’s Ghosts and Hauptmann’s Weavers. 
This is a noble ambition, but his new form of social drama will 
have to be utterly different from the old. The class-war motive is 
no longer glamorous since it has become a matter of realist experi- 
ment in whole countries. The anti-war motive, which has been so 
strong among the impulses of the last decade, may give place to the 
fear of creeping paralysis as civilization’s danger. The feminist 
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motive led to certain results, which have brought as much frustra- 
tion as fruition in their train. The order-motive, justifying some 
form of dictatorship, is likely to be as strong as any in the present- 
day social drama; and in any case the reactionaries are entitled to 
their dramatic say. This propagandist field is not perhaps the 
happiest for the writer to choose, more especially if he should be a 
disciple of last generation’s prophets. The reaction against Shaw is 
likely to be the strongest of all, and then it will be left to some 
future generation to discover what such a man did for his theatre 
and his time. 


A form much in vogue and quite understandably, is that of the 
chronicle play about some figure or figures who are near enough to 
our own time to be easily understood, while they are far enough away 
to serve as historical parallels. Since Abraham Lincoln such plays 
have been many, and since The Barretts of Wimpole Street they 
have culminated in a spate of dramatic writing about Victorian 
worthies and geniuses, notably the Bronté sisters. This is one form 
of dramatic adaptation, and it has plenty of Elizabethan authority 
behind it. Still it will be generally admitted that Shakespeare’s best 
plays were those about the unknown characters of history such as 
Hamlet and Macbeth and the Moor of Venice (not to say Falstaff) 
rather than about the known characters like Julius Caesar and the 
royal Henrys. Without seeing all the Bronté plays, I have seen 
enough to wish that writers would leave actual personages and the 
facts of history alone and just invent their own early feminists in 
crinolines to fight their own battles with the world, free of all 
literary associations and quotations. The chronicle seems to me 
essentially a timid form, borrowing historical interest from other 
than dramatic sources; but for that very reason it is bound to be 
popular in a time of indecision. 

In another class is the downright reconstruction of history in 
modern terms, which can be studied in Saint Joan and the various 
Elizabeth plays, all of which are critical of established values. This 
is the chronicle play in bolder shape, and the dramatist who is 
looking for modern material may very well be attracted by it, 
especially if he be allowed his own idiom instead of the verbal 
tushery associated with historical drama in past times. Still in the 
end everything depends on the quality of the writer’s imagination, 
which has nothing to do with the subject-matter. History at the 
best is nothing but a mask thrown over life, like comedy or tragedy. 
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The historical play is what the dramatist is able to make it. Satire 
may be his best means of approach to history as to modern life, 
because satire most readily pricks the bubble of pomp and circum- 
stance. Satire also is the natural successor of such forms of drama 
as expressionism, which were dragged into being at another in- 
determinate period of dramatic history, some fifteen years ago. Of 
Thee I Sing contains all the dramatic essentials that were to be 
found in The Adding Machine or From Morn to Midnight, and 
plenty of Aristophanic humor as well. The rich and perhaps in- 
finite field of civilization’s follies is best explored on the big sati- 
rical scale; the subtleties of comedy can never do it justice, nor is 
it worth the serious attention of the tragic muse. 

And when all is said, the dramatist has to choose not only between 
different treatments of the life of his own day or other days, but 
also between the two essentially different dramatic conceptions that 
we may Call the vision of life and the view of life. The vision of 
life as understood by the Elizabethans was something quite magical 
as compared with the view of life as understood by Moliére and 
the moderns. It is possible that the trend of dramatic writing may 
be away from that view of life, and toward that vision of life—in 
which case all dramatic theories fall to the ground and we remain 
in the presence of the creative poet, bringing his theatre with him 
wherever he raises his voice. 
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BEATRICE STRAIGHT 


THE WoMAN 


FROM THE VOE 


Gordon Bottom- 
ley’s The Woman 
from the Voe, 
the story of a seal 
who became a 
woman, as_ pre- 
sented by The 
School of Dance- 
Mime, at Dart- 
ington, England. 


Stuart Black, Torqua 
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SANTA ULIVA 











Andreina Pagnani, who played the title role 
in Jacques Copeau’s production of a Mys- 
tery in the Florentine Maytime Festival. 





THE PLAY OF SAINT ULIVA 


In the Cloisters of Santa Croce 


By SILvio D’AMICO 


HE Committee for the Maytime Festival in Florence, 
which has naturally used Italian directors, designers, and 


artists to mount its musical spectacles, made an exception 
this year for its two dramatic performances, calling in two foreign 
régisseurs: Max Reinhardt for Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s 
Dream with the Mendelssohn music, and Jacques Copeau for the 
Rappresentazione di Santa Uliva, with new music by Ildebrando 
Pizzetti to accompany it. 

As was easy to predict, what Reinhardt’s glamorous wizardry 
made of 4 Midsummer Night's Dream was a spectacular féerte. 
To lead us into the realm of fancy, he employed not so much the 
words of the poet as the visual resources of the scene. He chose 
a slope of the Boboli Gardens and converted it into a dream. Seat- 
ing the audience on a broad platform built between the Vivaio and 
the lofty stairway with its many levels which leads to the Cavaliere, 
he used this stairway—flanked on either side by grassy slopes and 
clumps of bushes—as his background. In the foreground, two 
large oaks with sweeping branches became the “wings”; and the 
play of lights, focussed now on this, now on that area, and con- 
stantly heightened, varied, and dimmed so as to create sudden and 
unexpected changes of scene, or blazing out at times on the whole 
tableau, did the rest. 

With Jacques Copeau, who chose the second cloister of Santa 
Croce as the stage of his miracle play, we found ourselves at the 
opposite pole of stagecraft. If Reinhardt is a sensualist, Copeau is 
a mystic; Reinhardt stresses the spectacle, Copeau the drama. The 
magnificent faith of Reinhardt in an undying theatre is, as we all 
know, splendidly human; that of Copeau is religious in its nature. 

In Shakespeare’s Dream our Italian actors, who are unrivalled 
perhaps in the world for their vivacity in mordant and spontaneous 
buffoonery, were handled very happily by Reinhardt in those 
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spirited comic interludes, which Bottom, Flute, and their com- 
panions rehearse to celebrate the nuptials of Theseus and Hippo- 
lyta. And the device by which, as everyone remembers, an actor 
with a lantern represents the moon, while another in a costume 
of plaster does duty for a wall and spreads his fingers to form the 
crack through which the lovelorn Pyramus and Thisbe address each 
other, was equally entertaining. 

In all this we could laugh with Reinhardt as, three centuries 
earlier, we might have laughed with Shakespeare, who was also a 
showman, and who had to beg the indulgence of his audience for 
the paucity of a setting which the imagination of the spectator had 
to supply. But now we come to the novelty of Copeau. With 
him, the identical methods no longer made us smile. To stage the 
Rappresentazione dt Santa Uliva, he employed practically the 
same devices as Bottom, Flute, and their companions; and yet he 
moved us, literally, to tears. 

Copeau played his hand with an audacity which would have been 
folly, if he had failed. What he undertook was a task of unprece- 
dented difficulty. He was not, like Reinhardt, on his own ground, 
with an old and proven prompt-book, studied and tested and ap- 
proved by success again and again. He had to deal with a work 
which was fresh, delicate, and raw, full of faint shades and gracile 
charm; a work which, for a modern audience, involved many risks 
and handicaps. 

The Rappresentazione di Santa Uliva, although written by an 
anonymous Florentine in the first years of the sixteenth century, 
is for the most part substantially mediaeval, both in subject and in 
method and style. It is written in crude octosyllables of a turn 
thoroughly reminiscent of the fourteenth century. It re-embodies 
for the nth time the theme so dear to the heart of mediaeval 
Christianity, whose ideal of womanly virtue was essentially pas- 
sive. It re-tells the tale of an innocent and persecuted heroine, 
blending with it, in a sort of mealy charm, any number of subordi- 
nate motives drawn from here, there, and everywhere. The name- 
less Florentine author has developed the plot with a grace half 
popular and half puerile, but quite without dramatic fibre; he has 
dissipated it in countless episodes the characters of which, with the 
exception of the bland heroine, are for the most part grotesque 
puppets, confined to momentary appearances and whisked away in 
sudden disappearances. In its own age—in an age, that is, when 
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the religious drama was already beginning to combine with the 
moresche, the gay allegorical interludes, and the sumptuous dances 
of the Renaissance—this work must have relied on music and 
dancing for its effect. How was this relic to be re-created for us? 

This is not the place to study the bold and delicate process by 
which a young Italian writer and régisseur, Corrado d’Errico, 
stripped the drama of its excrescences, repetitions, and exaggera- 
tions, and, with the injection of other legends, rewrote the essential 
scenes of the first part and retouched the second. It will be suffi- 
cient to say that we still have the story of the hapless Uliva who, 
fleeing the uncouth demands of her father the Emperor, burns the 
beautiful hands which are the object of his brutal passion; with 
all the pathetic adventures that follow: her abandonment in a wood, 
her flight to the Court of Brittany, the vengeance of a perfidious 
Baron whom she repulsed, the theft of the King’s child entrusted to 
her custody, her disconsolate wanderings over hill and dale in 
search of the lost infant, her discovery of its cradle rocking on the 
waves of a river, and the miracle of her hands which the miracle of 
love restores. 

In the second part we see her marriage to the King of Castile, 
her persecution by an infamous mother-in-law while the King is 
away at war, her flight with her son on a vessel which bears them 
to Rome, her reunion with her husband the King when he comes 
as a pilgrim to the Holy City, and her final reconciliation with the 
penitent Emperor. 

In spite of the modifications which anyone familiar with the 
original text will recognize even in this summary, it.is true that the 
general tone of the narrative, the legendary atmosphere, the be- 
wilderment of the pious or wicked characters, all of them led 
nolens volens by Divine Providence and submerged in the flood of 
His Will, have been preserved intact. In short the adaptor, in 
arranging this miracle play for a modern audience, has done only 
what was indispensable and has not betrayed the original. 

But, precisely because the text remained, as it should, essentially 
crude, naive, and wonderstruck, the problem of its translation into 
the material terms of the stage seemed an almost hopeless under- 
taking. And so Copeau, risking everything on his decision to be 
as mediaeval, if not more so, than the Florentine festat o/i, won our 
heartfelt admiration. 

Since Santa Uliva, like most of these miracle plays, has not a 
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particular place but the whole world for its scene (we are wafted 
over land and sea, from Rome to Brittany and from the Kingdom 
of Castile to the banks of the Tiber), Copeau rightly preserved the 
typical mediaeval setting with its “mansions” all presented to the 
public at once. But instead of creating these mansions against the 
usual two-dimensional background, Copeau chose to exploit the in- 
comparable surroundings of the spacious cloister of Brunelleschi 
with a rudimentary three-dimensional plastic stage. That is, as- 
sembling the spectators under the porticos, he set the stage in the 
centre of the cloister. The young geometrical designer of the 
Vieux Colombier, Andre Barsacq, built a platform around the well 
in the centre (which was masked by a kind of pavilion in which 
several intimate scenes were set) and this central platform he 
joined, by ramps, to four other smaller platforms in the four cor- 
ners of the cloister, each of them bare but capable of transforma- 
tion, by means of the slightest suggestions, into all the parts of the 
world. Between one stage and another the paths of the cloister 
with their low hedges of box created zones of indefinite space, 
which one’s imagination was led gradually to pursue and explore. 
Overhead, between the columns of the second story of the cloister, 
was built, in the manner of certain primitive pictures, a little dais 
with the Virgin seated on her throne and a number of angels ador- 
ing her: and this was Paradise. 

To adopt a technique of this sort meant to tread a very narrow 
line and to risk the ridiculous at every step. Copeau escaped it by 
creating a continual suspense in the minds of the spectators. To 
transform and enchant the atmosphere of the cloister he did not 
resort to mechanical miracles: he relied on a style. From the mo- 
ment that his actors, dancers, and ensemble appeared all together, 
saluted the public, and knelt in a choral prayer, underlined by the 
orchestra which Pizzetti himself directed, there was complete at- 
tentive silence. Then, following the old rite, an Angel addressed 
an exhortation to the audience; and in the atmosphere of religious 
wonder, thus suddenly created, the miracle play began. 


It would be impossible to describe all the details and the fond 
intelligence with which the enchanting tale was told and visual- 
ized. The director had to re-create material which was delightful 
but, from a theatrical point of view, formless. He did so by blend- 
ing faithfully, in an inspired synthesis, the spirit of the old text 
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with the most sensitive modern taste. The result was worthy of a 
master of stagecraft and a poet. 

Certainly, Copeau did not forget the old Italian painters in re- 
creating his scenes and tableaux. To suggest the Imperial Court 
two servants held two golden columns behind the Emperor, as we 
see the scene in primitive panels. To create the wood other ser- 
vants set little bushes here and there, which might have come out 
of the background of one of our votive pictures to the Virgin. To 
console Uliva in her tragic solitude, he gave her two very gentle 
and silent guardian angels. To represent her last voyage by river 
and sea to Rome, he let her walk with her child while two angels 
followed her, carrying the little bark in their arms. For the alle- 
gorical dances, in which the original text abounds, he substituted 
short synthetic dances designed to represent, in a few broad lines, 
war, or the chase, or the passage of the seasons during the wander- 
ings of Uliva with her child, etc. And he underlined, commented, 
and circumscribed the entire action with the music—alternately 
tremulous, harmonious, hieratic, suppliant, or triumphal—of Piz- 
zetti, whose score contributed greatly to the success of the drama. 

It was a success of genuine emotion. For, of all these and count- 
less other devices, it must be said that, despite the liberal use of sym- 
bols and allusions and long voyages accomplished in twenty paces 
and terrible events translated into gentle terms, none was merely 
literary or precious. The interpretation, which some might suppose 
from this description to have been at least faintly ironical, was al- 
ways august and solemn. Even the weaknesses of some mediocre 
actors, and of some who were worse than mediocre, were over- 
looked in the luminous charm of that atmosphere. And the bril- 
liance of the splendid costumes by Sensani, which the dim lighting 
heightened and harmonized, creating the most beautiful pictures; 
the bold and ineffable beauty of the dances by Maya Lex and three 
remarkable pupils of her Gunther School in Munich; above all 
the blandness of Andreina Pagnani, who brought to the title role 
her clear beauty and religious devotion, contributed to the miracle 
a charm so fluid, meek, brilliant and pure that among the many 
illustrious spectators one who bears a great name—a name re- 
nowned in all the theatres of the world—admitted that the per- 
formance moved him to tears. 
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ON A PIECE OF IVORY : 


Carver, what shall we cut from this old piece 
Of ivory, yellow and solid, worn and heavy? 
Let it be clear and white as the down of geese, 
Let it be sharp as the huntsman’s blown tantivy. 


What shall the hand compel or the blade contrive? 
Or is there something written we dare not enter? 
Where of the image images survive, 

Shall the white flower perish at the center? 


How shall the tapered finger, the sensitive feel 
Of flesh on bone, the gleaner’s textual cunning, 
Answer the question Is it plain, or real? 

Is it the stag of long ago still running? 


Is it immaculate Kwana-queer design 
Of orient life, of symbol in his labor? 
Is it the cask of ill-imperial wine, 

Is it the dragon whirling at the saber? 


Ts it the Tyrian, spoiled of beast and man, 
High on the road to India’s China crossing? 
Is it the rich and watered caravan? 

Is it the temple-side of gold embossing? 


What shall it bare, O builder of pale stars: 
A fisherman, a falconer, a vessel? 

The warrior returned from all his wars? 
Hilt for the sword, or for the hand a pestle? 


Blood was the root, and calcium the grain, 4 
And this the trader broke is old as perjury: | 
As death has been, now let of life remain 

Strength in a noble stroke, health in our surgery. 


David McCord 
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Tiepolo made more than a hundred drawings of Punchinello and his fel- 
lows which have come down to us in the originals, in copies, and even 
as decorations on other pictures, a record of a far gone popular theatre. 
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THE Museum or GostiM, MEYERHOLD’s THEATRE 








The active 
theatre’s most 
active workers 
are always the 
most constant 
clients of the 
theatre mu- 
seum. But 
the words 
“theatre mu- 
seum’’ and 
‘‘theatre li- 
brary” have 
such a scholar- 
ly and passive 
sound that one 
is apt to doubt 
this if he has 
not heard the 
curators them- 
selves say it. 
You would 
not, for exam- 
ple, expect to 
find Soviet 
Russia’s most 
experimental 
director using 
his theatre mu- 
seum as a lab- 
oratory and 
building up in 
it a laboratory 
collection for 
other genera- 
tions of thea- 
tre workers. 





GOSTIM 


Russia’s Experimental Theatre Museum 


By VALERIAN STEPANOV 


N any discussion of the scope of theatre museums two problems 
usually arise: The difficulty in making permanent the quality 
of such a stage production as a play of the twentieth century 

represents—this complex form of art combining concrete facts with 
the creative efforts of the director and of the ensemble; the question 
of the exhibits, their value as material and their historic significance. 

A consideration of both problems leads to the conclusion that 
no other form of art is more fleeting than theatre art, the chief ele- 
ment of which, the creative effort of the actor, is transient and can 
be recorded only in the memory of his contemporaries. Many out- 
standing plays have gone into oblivion leaving no record other than 
static theatrical paraphernalia, such as play-texts, musical scores, 
scene-designs, make-up, sketches of settings and of actors in their 
roles, photographs, reviews, memoirs, and so forth. 

Even when such records are exceptionally complete, it is still 
impossible to restore fully, on that basis, a theatrical performance 
of the past. Moreover, theatre museums containing such relics, 
“monuments of detail”, are frequently converted into panopticons. 
And even if they were not, attempts at “restoration” from such 
sources would of necessity fail for the simple reason that a per- 
formance on a certain date and with a certain cast differs from a 
performance at any different date and with any other cast. 

Even when a director attempts to restore his own production— 
regardless of how recent it may be—he really produces a new work 
on an old theme, related to the former only by its idea. For every 
performance depends upon the personality and mannerisms of the 
individual actors, and even a partial change in cast calls for cer- 
tain changes in direction and in stage imagery. 

The impossibility of restoring a play in all its concrete details 
will hardly be disputed. The approach to the problem which in- 
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terests us, namely that of organizing art and technical exhibits in 
theatre museums, must therefore be a different one. A modern 
science of the theatre and the museum should include methods of 
studying stage production and of organizing technical exhibitions 
relating to the theatre. 

When a laboratory of theatrical performances is systematically 
organized, theatrical memorabilia may be so shaped, while a play 
is in process of creation and during the period of its life, as to 
record the evolution of its various elements and thus serve as a key 
to the whole problem of the production of a work of theatre art. 

It is, moreover, well within the scope of the technical study of 
the theatre to aim at reproducing an actual, living performance by 
means of perfected sound films. So far there have been only a few 
cases of partial filming of outstanding plays of the Soviet theatre, 
and what has been done in this direction has been of an experimen- 
tal nature. The development of this new museum method is, how- 
ever, constantly progressing, and we may say that we are already 
on the threshold of perfecting the sound film. 

The material of the theatre-sound-films will fill a gap, provided 
that such recording is carried out under the supervision of the play 
directors themselves and according to the standards of art theatres. 
It will be necessary to solve this problem in such a way that the 
play shall not lose its authentic quality in the process of filming, 
that the film-reproduction of a play shall aim, above all, to preserve 
its integrity of art and idea, its theatrical style. 

Only under these conditions will it be possible to record the 
artistry of producer and actor, of a definite school, or of a definite 
theatrical movement, and to reproduce the personality, the man- 
nerisms, and the individual methods employed by an actor to pro- 
duce a desired effect. 

The present level of the Soviet sound film makes it possible even 
now to film plays for purposes of critical study and for the use of 
museums. 

Of course, the problem of perfecting the optical qualities of the 
cinema, as well as the sound qualities, is not being overlooked. 
The solution of the color problem, especially for performances 


‘ where color effects are employed, is of paramount importance in 


the development of a permanent record of theatrical performances 
through the cinema. 
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The task of a theatre museum is to study and exhibit, record and 
reflect the creative art and evolution of the elements of the theatri- 
cal organism, so as to provide for the interested visitor and re- 
search worker, by means of material properly collected and ar- 
ranged, a scientific and aesthetic exhibition of what constituted the 
life, ideas, and emotions of the theatre in its progress toward its 
present achievement. 


The Museum of “Gostim”, that is The Museum of “The State 
Theatre in the name of Meyerhold” (the title, “Gostim”, is made 
from the initials of the full name) was organized in 1927, six years 
after the theatre was founded. Important preparatory work in 
collecting material was, however, begun as early as 1924 through 
the initiative of Vsevolod Meyerhold who suggested the idea to 
the company of the theatre. In February, 1926, Meyerhold organ- 
ized a commission to discuss the following questions: the best di- 
visions of the museum, sources for new material and for material 
to complete existing collections, classification of documents—both 
those bearing upon production and those reflecting the life of a 
play. Under his leadership and with the participation of directors 
and stage managers a course for the critical study of play and spec- 
tator was organized, also laboratory courses in dramatic art, in 
play production and direction, in bio-mechanics, in the training of 
the actor, and so forth. With these first steps the foundation was 
laid and a plan for the organization and equipment of a museum 
was worked out. 

The distinguishing character of the Museum of Gostim consists in 
the fact that the theatre of which it forms a part “is, has always 
been, and will always remain an experimental theatre”. 

“Tn our search for new theatrical forms,” says Meyerhold, “we 
examine even the building, the structure, and scrutinize anew the 
relationship between the theatre’s main components: playwriting, 
production and direction, the movement and expression of the actor, 
the reaction of the spectator.” 

This leading principle conditions the creation of each produc- 
tion, of each play, the construction of which proceeds according to 
a definite system, coordinating the creative processes of the actor 
and director with the other components. In the process of creating 
a play a number of documents—pictorial, technical, and critical— 
accumulate. The documents reflect the performance as a whole 
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as well as the creative processes of all its various elements. 

The Museum of Gostim, carrying on the tradition and specific 
character of its theatre, is in its essence a scientific-research labora- 
tory for systematizing documentary material, for the purpose of 
studying and displaying the creative methods of Gostim in connec- 
tion with the new developments of theatre art. 
































































































































Project for Meyerhold’s new thea- 
tre. Plan of the fourth floor. 


The scope of the scientific-research aspect of the Museum, there- 
fore, includes such problems as: the actor, the director, the play- 
wright, the theatre building, construction, light, color, music. The 
Museum collects the following materials: 

1. Manuscripts of playwrights, directors, composers, painters, 
architects. 

2. The notebooks of the director, his assistant, the prompter. 

3. Stenographic reports of the director’s talks with the company. 

4. Illustrative material, sketches by the director, designs, sketches 
and working drawings of the designer and the architect. 

5. Scores for music, light, and color. 

6. Stenographic records of rehearsals. 

7. Photographs of rehearsals and of the director’s instructions 
to his actors. 


8. Posters. 
Besides collecting materials illustrating the methods of building 


up a play and the creative processes, the Museum also reflects the 
life of the play as it is expressed, during the run, in the reactions 
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of the audience. It does this by means of the following materials: 

1. Photographic records (negatives and prints) of scenes and of 
actors in their roles. 

2. Films of parts of the play. 

3. Questionnaires and pictures showing the reactions of the 
audience. 

4. Stenographic records of discussions and lectures concerning 
the play. 

5. Press reviews. 

6. Audience reactions. 

The Gostim Museum already presents an illustrated record of 
all the plays of the Gostim during the 13 years of its activity, 1920- 
1933. The Museum also contains a complete record of the theatre’s 
school, ‘“‘Gektetim”, and of the various laboratories. 

Of considerable interest, too, is the exhibition devoted to the 
productions of young actors and directors of the Gostim, who, since 
the establishment of the theatre, have always been leaders of clubs 
for the study of stage methods, directors of shows in trams, organ- 
izers of mass plays in the open air, participators in travelling shows 
at factories, mills, and army units. There are reports, reviews, 





Project for Meyerhold’s new thea- . 

tre. Plan of the third floor. 

and mounted photographs depicting the work of these shock brig- 
ades of the theatre as they serve various economic campaigns. 

Gostim is attracting special attention just now as the maker of 

Soviet theatre history on account of all these activities and also 
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because of the new theatre building under construction. The plan 
for this new theatre was designed to embody the conclusions Meyer- 
hold reached in the course of his experiments with various methods 
of scene construction for the plays of Gostim, experiments which 
had made the erection of a new theatre building imperative. 
“The old forms of theatrical architecture,’ Meyerhold says, 
“have become fetters hindering the further development of the 
theatre.” In the new Gostim building the Museum will share: 
two foyers in which the public exhibitions will be arranged; quar- 
ters assigned. to the research laboratory, the scientific art division; 
a special workshop for the preparation of exhibition material. The 
Museum serves both the theatre and the theatre school for the 
training of new brigades of actors and directors. At the Museum 
of Gostim there is also an information bureau whose purpose is 
to supply the Soviet and foreign press with material, to answer 
questions, receive and guide parties of visitors, and to acquaint 


foreigners with the activities and the productions of its theatre. 








Project for Meyerhold’s new theatre or, as it is called, “Gostim,” 
“The State Theatre in the name of Meyerhold.” Longitudinal section. 
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The Museum of Gostim 











Two projects, one for a stage setting, one for anarchitectural space-stage. 
Ihe motto reads: “A healthy child is the future builder of Socialism.” 


























National Library in Vienna 








A 16th century illuminated manuscript made 
for the Emperor Charles V, and now one of 
the treasures of the National Library in 
Vienna, shows the elaboration of medieval 
designs, with their practicable doors 
and windows, and their removable walls, 
making multiple stages easily available 
for the complicated plays of the period. 


THE ROMANCE OF GERARD DE ROSSILLON 
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CENODOXUS 


The Theatre and the Museum 
By JOSEPH GREGOR 


I: This, my dear sir, is the theatre collection of the National 
Library in Vienna. It is the newest portion of the library and is 
only ten years old. The National Library proper, of course, dates 
back to the time of the Renaissance. Maximilian of Austria (1459- 
1519), the “last knight” as he is called, was its founder. In him, 
the spirit of the new times was freed from the tyranny of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Maximilian himself, following the example of the an- 
cients, crowned his poets with laurel. One of the laureates, the 
humanist Conrad Celtes, was, as one might say, the first librarian. 
In the course of four centuries the library grew constantly. The 
building in which you are now, with the famous dome by the archi- 
tect Fischer von Erlach, has already celebrated its bi-centennial. 
To-day it is the library of the Federal State of Austria, and with 
its two million volumes, thirty-six thousand manuscripts and about 
one thousand newspapers and periodicals, is one of the largest in 
the world. And that is not counting the pictures, the autographs 
or the pamphlets. 

VISITOR: Was the theatre and its literature, in olden times, 
also a part of the library? 

I: No doubt of it. There were always manuscripts and printed 
copies of the great dramas. The Vienna Easter play had already 
been transcribed in the fifteenth century, and is preserved here. 
In the sixteenth century the student theatre, and following that, 
the Jesuit theatre and the opera left their manuscripts in the 
library. There the modern development begins. I have here, just 
as a working-library, about nine thousand of the most important 
plays. The Court employed artists; splendid designs for scenery 
and costumes remain from the seventeenth century, and the col- 
lection increased tremendously during the next two centuries. Since 
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the opening day of the Vienna Burgtheater, and thereafter for a 
hundred and fifty-seven years, every program has been preserved. 
The bound volumes of these programs alone occupy a shelf space 
of about seven yards. 

VISITOR: Was everything that was of historical importance in 
the theatre collected even in the earlier years? 

I: Yes, but not systematically. Otherwise there should have 
been special theatre collections as far back as the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Instead of which we see the old libraries just beginning to 
realize this ideal. Extremely valuable collections of old Spanish 
dramas have been found. In the oldest catalogues we find “ludi”, 
that is plays, listed, but the theatre was not then spiritually strong 
enough to stand alone. During the last century Hugo Thimig, 
father of the famous artist family, established the first private dra- 
matic collection. With untold diligence he collected books, pic- 
tures, manuscripts and theatre programs for forty years. Through 
the union of this collection with the National Library, our mod- 
ern public collection has been made possible. 

VISITOR: Then you have a library, not a theatre museum? 

I: In my opinion there is no such distinction, since everything 
historically connected with the theatre belongs together. There are, 
it is true, a good many things which I could not properly exhibit 
here: costumes, oil paintings, medals, wreaths and so on. I have 
separated these museum objects and have formed them into the last 
section, so to speak, of the foundation, housed in the Burgtheater, 
the oldest theatre in Vienna, as the museum of the Austrian Fed- 
eral Theatres. 

VISITOR: How large is the theatre collection of the National 
Library? 

I: About half a million objects. We possess in round num- 
bers a hundred and fifty thousand pictures, scene designs, character 
portraits, photographs—pictures of every kind—from original 
sketches to photographs; and about as many books on the theatre— 
directors’ scripts, prompt books, parts and so forth. For you must 
remember that, besides the Thimig collection, I have taken over 
six theatre archives. The rest of the collection includes autographs, 
programs, models and the new cinema archives. I think of the 
movies only as a branch of the theatre, almost like pantomime. 
Printed books are not included in this summary. They remain in 
the National Library itself. In these rooms I have set up only a 
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working library of about twenty-five thousand volumes—the most 
necessary literary material. 

VISITOR: Is each object catalogued? 

I: That is our greatest pride, mine and my colleagues’. One 
hundred cabinets contain catalogue cards for every object with the 
exception of some slight remaining material still to be listed. Each 
picture, each playbook can be looked up. Three volumes of the 
catalogue are printed, but altogether we shall require about twenty- 
five printed volumes, which probably only my successor will 
complete. 

VISITOR: Is everything in the nature of theatralia, possessed by 
the National Library, collected here? 

I: No indeed. We figured that in order to do that I should 
have had to transfer a tenth of the institution to my six modest 
rooms here. The National Library collects all the products of 
human knowledge, so you can see that the theatre represents about 
ten percent of man’s intellectual activity. This is, however, an 
exceptionally high proportion. I hope soon to be able to publish 
a catalogue which will contain this material in full detail. 

VISITOR: You give me the cue. Your chief concern, then, is 
scholarship? 

I: That is a difficult question to answer. I cannot even say 
whether the greatest number of my visitors serve science or art. 
Certainly there are many scholars and students here pursuing his- 
torical studies; but there are at least as many painters and archi- 
tects designing scenery and costumes. You would be astonished to 
learn how many actors to-day are interested in dramatic literature 
and history. Directors are of course my constant guests, and the 
theatre managements give my telephone no rest. 

VISITOR: Wouldn’t it be better then to establish an academy, 
some institution of higher learning for the theatre—in preference 
to a museum? 

I: Let me give you an answer out of my experience. You 
probably know that the Festival Play, the most spacious form of 
theatre, had its origin in the Renaissance. All the great occasions 
in the life and death of the nobles—birth, coronation, nuptials, vic- 
tory, finally death and burial were celebrated in these festivals. 
The presentation of the classics or of early operas had but a trifling 
part in these affairs. Much more importance was given to masquer- 
ade costumes and festal processions, to the decoration of the halls, 
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even to the feasts and fireworks. Many of these festivals were de- 
scribed in books, often richly illustrated. Since the Hapsburgs and 
the Medici vied with the kings of France and Spain in the splendor 
of such undertakings, you can well understand what a wealth of such 
festival literature developed. Our finest example of this art is in the 
Funeral Procession of Charles III of Lorraine (1617), a work of 
which Vienna possesses the only splendid copy in color. The work 
was forgotten: even Nancy, where the funeral feast took place, pos- 
sesses only a black and white copy (copper engraving). It is 
probable that Francis I, Duke of Lorraine, the husband of Maria 
Theresa, brought his copy out of the treasury of Lorraine to Vienna 
to present it to his spouse. I had the good fortune to discover the 
work in the year 1919. It aroused a storm of enthusiasm in the 
theatre world and became the avowed favorite of Max Reinhardt. 
Norman Bel Geddes came to Vienna to study the procession, the 
funeral equipage and the trappings of the horses, in preparation 
for the production of The Miracle in New York. From this illus- 
tration please try to work out the boundaries between art and 
science, between theatre and museum. 

VISITOR: I see that you believe the theatre is immortal. 

I: I could set down those words as a theme over my life. 

VISITOR: Then you think too that these old festivals are not 
dead, that they can be resurrected, that the theatre carnival with its 
ancient power, is ready at any moment to invade our lives. 

I: Certainly. Aeschylus lives, his dramas have as much reality 
as they had twenty-five hundred years ago. As we grow to under- 
stand them, we renew their life. When we found museums and 
theatre collections, we serve the theatre, which is playing to-day, 
will play to-morrow and a century from to-morrow. In compari- 
son to this, the service we render to historical science is unim- 
portant. 

VISITOR: Then let me coafront you at once with the most im- 
portant question. Why has the glamorous world-encompassing 
theatre of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ceased to exist; 
what the old writers called the emperor plays, the drama of the 
Jesuits, the great baroque drama. In these one could see all times 
and places on the stage, people were born before our eyes, grew old 
and died. Classic allegory changed to Christian, devils strove with 
angels, gods with demons, flying machines rushed through the air, 
fire burst from underground, the play encompassed the world. 
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Shakespeare, the greatest of dramatists, is only the last spiritual 
abstraction of this endlessly variegated splendid world. He alone 
has maintained his life. Why then, if the theatre is immortal, 
have we no further hope of seeing that world-theatre once again? 

I: Please give me an example. I shall try to give you a 
remedy. Methods of revival are the concern of science. 

VISITOR: In the year 1609, five years after Shakespeare had 
retired from the stage, Cenodoxus, the work of the great dramatist 
Jacob Biderman, was presented in Munich. Neither the name nor 
the work is familiar to us but the piece was one of the greatest suc- 
cesses of all time. It did not confine itself, as did Everyman, to the 
death of man; it presented his whole life. Cenodoxus is the “Doc- 
tor of Paris”, a famous personage of the Middle Ages, a learned, 
rich, philanthropic, pious man. All the characteristics which hu- 
manity has always admired are possessed by him in their highest 
form. Inwardly, however, he is a heartless egoist, an unscrupulous 
‘God-defier, a conceited simpleton, in short a very modern dual na- 
ture. Over this man heaven and hell strive, they battle around him. 
Before our eyes he lives and dies, and contrary to the expectation of 
the crowd, who see in him the paragon of man, Christ sentences him 
before our eyes to eternal fire. What do you think of such a theatre 
piece? 

I: It’s far more realistic than Shaw and O'Neill. 

VISITOR: The dramatic genius of this Jesuit father was so 
great that in his last act earth, heaven and hell, his whole world- 
embracing philosophy are shown in unity upon the stage. He 
wasn’t afraid to interrupt God’s judgment several times, to permit 
his Cenodoxus, who stood before his judge, to pray out of his grave 
for grace, at the same time that the preparations for his reception 
were taking place in hell. Shakespeare would never have ven- 
tured to present such a mystic conception in his plays. Unfortu- 
nately however—I regret it very much—this extraordinary play is 
so overburdened with scholarly and pious speeches, so full of dia- 
lectics that its strong dramatic base is entirely overshadowed. How 
could we rework such a play, how could we present it, so that it 
would influence the theatre of our time to demand something more 
than a shipload of French comedies. 

I: But it is exactly for that, my dear sir, that you are here. 
In the days of your Jesuits these great spectacles were presented 
with extreme simplicity. They set some cubical stages, like band- 
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boxes, one next to the other, and concealed them with curtains. 
This was hell, that was heaven. To-day this is impossible. But 
examine the form of the Italian mysteries, of which we have some 
examples in this collection, and you will find that stages were also 
built very effectively one over another, allowing great dramatic 
concentration. For heaven as well as for hell, you will find hun- 
dreds of examples of the stage technique of all time, out of which 
you will be able to select every phase of the life of your Cenodoxus. 
When you can see, in a baroque festival play, just how Cenodoxus 
was dragged off to hell, you will manage to revive that drama more 
correctly, to recreate it more effectively than if you had read a 
hundred books on baroque drama. 

Only through visualization can we find the theatre again, for 
it is, above all else, a spectacle. .Suppose you long to present, not 
only heaven and hell, but a whole city on the stage, mediaeval 
Paris, for example? In a romance in the possession of the National 
Library, Gérard de Rossillon, a gorgeous manuscript, the property 
of Emperor Charles V (1500-1558), the world-conqueror, you 
can really see the whole city built. The houses are arranged to 
open like stages; you can see the king, his soul at peace, asleep in 
his bed, because, although the whole city is surrounded by enemies, 
he is protected by the angels over his house. There is such peace 
in this besieged city, that the swans in the lake are undisturbed and 
one can see their trembling shadows mirrored on the water, al- 
though nearby stands the menace of the enemy’s tent. 

VISITOR: You are right. You are certainly right. But how can 
I give that old play a new poetic content? 

I: That, my dear sir, is the one problem which neither a 
theatre collection nor a theatre museum can solve. May I know 
your name? 

VISITOR: My name is Dr. Joseph Gregor. 

I: Have you also founded a Theatre Collection or a Theatre 
Museum? 

VISITOR (alter-ego) : No, but I have rewritten the Cenodoxus. I 
invite you to its premiére September 8th, 1933, at the Burgtheater in 
Vienna. We shall see whether we are capable of presenting a 
royal play. 

I: And I shall attempt to find evidence there that the Theatre 
is immortal, and that the museums serve its living quality. 
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THE THEATRE AT MEININGEN 





The Meiningen Players, the court reper- 
tory company of the Duke of Saxe-Mein- 
ingen, set a standard of plays and of en- 
semble production that even the best of 
modern directors has found it hard to 
surpass. Their theatre is a landmark in 
theatre history. The record of their work, 
well told in German by Max Grube, remains 
too little known and studied in English. 
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COSTUME DESIGN BY LEON BAKST 











Costume designs form one of the most 
attractive records of the past of the 
theatre, and one of the most useful in re- 
constructing a play or a period. The Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum is rich in costume 
designs of all periods from those of Berain, 
through Bakst, to the youngest moderns. 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
MUSEUM 


How a Great Theatre Collection Was Made 


By JAMES LAVER 


HE great Amsterdam Exhibition of the Art of the Theatre 
held in 1922 was transferred en bloc to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in South Kensington, London, and shown 
there under the care of the Department of Engraving, Lllustra- 
tion and Design. When the exhibition closed certain objects were 
purchased for this Department and formed the nucleus of a defi- 
nitely theatrical section. Examples of modern work have been 
purchased since, as well as designs by the older masters, and these, 
added to what the Museum had acquired in the past, without any 
particular theatrical purpose, now form a collection of considerable 
importance to the student of stage design. 

Among the most important original designs for scenery and cos- 
tume may be noted: 

Four designs by Bernardo Buontalenti for the Florentine Jnter- 
mezzi of 15809. 

Design by Alfonso Parigi, the younger, for Le Nozze degli Det, 
1634. 

Thirteen designs by the family of Galli Bibiena. 

Eighty-three designs by Bernardino and Fabrizio Galliari. 

Sixteen designs for scenery and costume by Jean Berain. 

The working sketch-book of Filippo Juvarra, 1708-1712. 

Four designs by Sir John Thornhill for Arsinoe, 1705. 

Designs by members of the Grieve family, c. 1800-1850, and by 
Clarkson Stanfield, the Telbin family, Hawes Craven, W. R. Bev- 
erly, W. Coney and other nineteenth century scene-painters. 

Pantomime costumes by Wilhelm and Comelli. 

Designs for “modern” scenery and costume, including work by: 
Bakst, Braque, Gordon Craig, Dulac, Alexandra Exter, Lovat 
Fraser, Gontcharova, Aubrey Hammond, Robert Edmond Jones, 
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Larionov, Lepape, Paul Nash, William Nicholson, Glyn Philpot, 
Elizabeth and Vladimir Polunin, Charles Ricketts, Cayley Robin- 
son, Nicholas Roerich, Herman Rosse, Albert Rutherston, Randolph 
Schwabe, S. H. Sime, Strohbach, Wildermann, Norman Wilkinson 
and others. 

A large collection of drawings of scenery and properties made 
for Charles Kean, as a record of plays produced by him at the 
Princess’s Theatre, London, from 1851 to 1859, was presented in 
1901 by Mrs. F. M. Paget, the niece of Mrs. Charles Kean. It 
includes work by the Grieves, the Telbins, W. Gordon, F. Lloyds, 
H. Cuthbert, I. Days and other well-known mid-nineteenth century 
theatrical designers. 

Room 89 in the Museum is permanently set apart for the exhi- 
bition of stage models. The most striking of these is a large model 
of Drury Lane Theatre, used between about 1830 and 1860 for the 
preparation of stage sets for various theatres, including the Prin- 
cess’s under Kean’s management. Some hundreds of cut-out scenes 
and figures accompany the model, but have to be stored in port- 
folios which are, however, accessible to the student. A “Juvenile 
Theatre”, specially made by Mr. B. Pollock, gives an excellent 
picture of mid-nineteenth century stage mounting, while the apothe- 
osis of the cut-cloth is seen in a model by Henry Emden for a 
Drury Lane pantomime in 1903. In violent contrast to this is Gor- 
don Craig’s austere, concrete model for Hamlet. The original 
model showing Lovat Fraser’s semi-permanent setting for The Beg- 
gar’s Opera is also shown, as well as models by Albert Rutherston, 
George Sheringham, Eric Hiller, Herbert Norris and others. 

The Department of Woodwork possesses a Venetian marionette 
theatre, c. 1750, with two changes of scenery and figures from the 
Commedia dell’ Arte. Also a child’s toy theatre, c. 1800. 

The Department also possesses a large collection of “Penny Plain 
and Twopence Coloured” plates issued by Webb, Skelt, Pollock 
and other publishers of the “Juvenile Drama”. And a fine series 
of drawings and engravings of early pageants, triumphs, masquer- 
ades, and so forth. 

Engraved portraits of actors and actresses fall for the most part 
into a well-defined period, roughly from 1750 to 1850. Before the 
former date players were scarcely considered important enough to 
have their portraits engraved and after the latter engraving was 
more and more superseded by photography. Between these two 
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dates, however, there was a constant demand for the portraits of 
stage favourites both in character and in their own persons, and the 
Museum has a large collection of these in line-engraving and 
lithography. 

Of special interest, however, is a collection of water-colour cari- 
catures, made by the famous portraitist A. E. Chalon, of singers 
and actresses who appeared in London between 1820 and 1830. 
In these Chalon shows a wit and high spirit absent from his more 
professional work, and the whole series gives a vivid picture of 
costumes and personal idiosyncrasies. 

The largest number of theatrical portraits, however, forms part 
of the Gabrielle Enthoven Collection. 

In 1924, Mrs. Gabrielle Enthoven presented to the Museum her 
magnificent collection of material illustrating the history of the 
London stage from 1730 to the present day. The collection con- 
sists of about 90,000 playbills, 20,000 prints and illustrations and 
10,000 printed texts; it includes engravings of the interiors and 
exteriors of theatres and a number of posters. 

A complete chronological catalogue is being compiled by Mrs. 
Enthoven and her assistants. The engravings also are indexed 
according to names of actors with cross-references to the plays; and 
in the same way the printed texts have cross-references to the names 
of authors. 

In order to preserve them, the playbills are mounted separately 
and are then placed in solander boxes in chronological order under 
theatres; and each bill is accompanied by any matter procurable 
relating to that date, such as press-cuttings of criticisms, prints of 
scenes and of players in their parts as shown on that particular bill. 
Printed texts are inserted when possible on the date of the first 
production of each play. Up to the present, Covent Garden, Drury 
Lane, the Haymarket and Her Majesty’s Theatre are catalogued 
and arranged and the Lyceum is in progress. 

Among the treasures of the collection may be mentioned: 240 
bills having reference to Garrick, bills for most of the per- 
formances of Mrs. Siddons (including the first) and almost com- 
plete sets of programmes for the acting careers of Kean and Mac- 
ready. Numerous additions to the collection have been made by 
Mrs. Enthoven since 1924, including 150 prompt copies of plays 
produced at Drury Lane Theatre at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, and a large number of autograph letters. 
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The large collection of posters includes many of theatrical inter- 
est, such as the Beggarstaff Brothers’ original design for Irving’s 
production of Don Quixote at the Lyceum Theatre, London, 1895; 
Ernst Stern’s posters for Turandot; Jules Chéret’s posters for 
Folies-Bergére; T. A. Steinlen’s Yvette Guilbert; H. de Toulouse- 
Lautrec’s Aristide Bruant; also examples of the work of L. Cap- 
piello, F. K. Delavilla, C. Lovat Fraser, E. S. Grasset, Aubrey 
Hammond, Dudley Hardy, John Hassall, F. C. Herrick, A. M. 
Mucha, C. R. W. Nevinson, Albert Rutherston, Paul Shelving, 
George Sheringham, Norman Wilkinson, H. T. Wijdeveld, F. Val- 
lotton and others. 

The Department contains little material for the study of the Chi- 
nese theatre, but is particularly rich in colour prints illustrating 
that of Japan. One of the earliest groups of colour print artists, 
the Torii School, was occupied for several generations almost ex- 
clusively with portraits of actors in character. Toyokuni I, Kuni- 
sada and the Utagawa School generally were closely associated 
with the theatres at Osaka, and any large collection of Japanese 
prints must contain many illustrating the Japanese stage. ‘These, 
supplemented by a number of private loans, were exhibited in the 
Department in 1922 and a catalogue prepared by the late Colonel 
E. F. Strange. 

Works on the theatre are essential to an Art Library, and it 
may be claimed for that of the Museum that the process of acquisi- 
tion which has been consistently followed since the mid-nineteenth 
century has resulted in the formation of a representative collection 
of British and foreign books on the subject. Brought thus to ma- 
turity during a long period of years under a merely selective 
scheme of accession, the collection was not surveyed as a whole until 
the International Theatre Exhibition of 1922, the Catalogue of 
which included a bibliography or list of works available in the 
Library, running to 45 pp. octavo. As the classification employed 
in this list gives the best idea of the ramifications of theatre art 
as represented on the Library shelves, a brief summary of the head- 
ings employed may here be cited. The principal sections—several 
of which include references to important works in the Dyce and 
Forster Collections (which are also admitted repertory in the 
parallel department of old dramatic texts)—are: I. General history 
of the Theatre; II. Antiquity; III. Middle Ages; IV. Renaissance 
to Nineteenth Century (these sections include Architecture and Stage 
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Scenery separately grouped; and IV, sub-division under countries) ; 
V. Modern Movement (under countries); VI. Oriental Stage; 
VII. Marionettes and Shadow Plays; VIII. Theatre Architecture 
(in general) ; IX. Scenery; X. Costume; XI. Masks; also sections 
on Theatrical Museums, Exhibitions and Bibliography. As sup- 
plementing this List, the Library Subject Index can be referred 
to for Accessions from 1932 to date, and here as before List refer- 
ences to periodical literature may be found. 

Among the older documents of theatrical history in the collec- 
tion there may be mentioned: 

Serlio, S. [Architettura.] Il secondo libro di Perspettiva. Venice 
(Cc. 1540). 

Chapman, G. The Memorable Maske, performed at White-Hall, 
1613. 

Andreini, G. B. L’Adamo. Sacra rappresentazione. Milan, 1617. 

Lodi, G. Amore prigioniero in Delo. Bologna, 1628. 

Coppola, G. C. Le nozze degli Dei, 1637. 

Il Trionfo della Virtu. Modena, 1660. 

Moneglia, G. A. Ercole in Tebe. Florence, 1661. 

Furtenbach, J. Dess Aelten Mannhaffter Kunst-Spiegel. Augs- 
burg, 1663. 

Menestrier, F. Traite de Tournois, Joustes, Carousels. Lyons, 
1669. 

Settle, E. The Empress of Morocco (with frontispiece of the 
Duke’s Theatre, Lincoln’s Inn). London, 1673. 

Patino, C. Le Pompose Feste di Vicenza. Padua, 1680. 

Aureli, A. La Gloria d’Amore. Parma, 1690. 

Lotti, L. L’Idea di tutte le Perfezioni. Piacenza, 1690. 

Totis, G. D. de. La Caduta del Regno dell’ Amazzoni. Rome, 
1690. 

Gherardi, E. Le Thédatre Italien. Amsterdam, 1701. 

Galli Bibiena, F. Direzioni a giovani studenti nel Disegno dell’ 
Architettura Civile. Bologna, 1732. 

Radzwillowa, F. E., Princess, Komedye y tragedye. {Comedies 
and tragedies performed in the private princely theatre at Nieswiez. ] 
Wilna 2, 1754. 
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COMPANIONS OF AUTOLYCUS 


By ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


HAKESPEARE is a mighty comfort to the student in times 
of need. How often, when dismally waiting at a library 
desk for some books ordered hours before, have I sympa- 
thized feelingly with “Patience sitting on a monument”, and in 
gratitude breathed my thanks to the dramatist for having found me 
words to express my state cf mind. Patience is, indeed, the first 
requisite for any person who, wishing to disentomb long-buried 
facts regarding those fascinating theatres of the past, essays to pros- 
pect and excavate amid the temples and monuments built, not of 
bricks, but of books—not only the patience demanded while seated 
in numbed expectancy till the attendant brings you what, so con- 
fidently, you have called for, but patience when, in open-access 
shelves, you find all the volumes disarranged, patience to go through 
what seem to be interminable catalogue entries bewildering as the 
stars in heaven, patience to suffer silently when, after long search- 
ing, you discover that the book you sent for is not the one you 
wanted. 
Besides patience, a very definite cheerfulness. The student must 
be a kind of Autolycus, “a snapper-up of unconsidered trifles”, one 
who believes, against all hazards, that 


A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a. 


I seem to recall that some worthy statistician has said that the en- 
tries in the British Museum catalogue, if placed in a row one after 
the other, would stretch from London to Aberdeen: he may not 
have got his facts quite right (Rome, across the Atlantic, to New 
York—maybe even over the continent to Los Angeles—sounds much 
more probable to me) but in any case there are many miles which 
are bound to prove wearying to the footsore, dusty and eye-strained 
traveller. Only a merry heart and a confirmed optimism will help 
him to survive unscathed— 
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Carpaccio’s painting of a Mystery represents a play as produced in 
a medieval cathedral, with a stage in the form of an altar, and 
even with a flying machine for the heavens and its angels. 
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STEPHEN KEMBLE 


Falstaff may not 
be the greatest of 
all comedy parts 
but it is one that 
quickly shows up 
a player’s inade- 
quacies of comic 
style, or marks 
him with a per- 
sonal distinction. 
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But shall I go mourn for that, my dear? 
The pale moon shines by night: 

And when I wander here and there 
I then do most go right— 


at least, if not under the light of the pale moon, under the comfort- 
ing gleam cast from the green-shaded lamps over the desks. 

It is not, of course, only enormity of catalogue entries that ex- 
hausts and baffles and renders despondent. I have frequently groaned 
in hopeless desperation when seeking for material in ridiculously 
Lilliputian but illegibly handwritten catalogues of some local con- 
tinental libraries; once, after much vain scrutiny had brought me 
to blank despondency, I welcomed in joy a certain Dogberry who, 
like his ancestor in Much Ado About Nothing (symbolic title!) 
was the only man capable of bringing truth to light. For hours I 
had searched without obtaining what I sought; the chief librarian 
professed himself unable to aid me in the very slightest, until, by a 
happy thought, he sent for the porter. “Comparisons are odorous”, 
as Dogberry himself says: but the fact remains that the book which 
the chief librarian had declared non-existent so far as he was con- 
cerned and for which I had ineffectually spent my time in hunting, 
was discovered by that marvellous porter and brought to my desk 
in three minutes. Thus does the light of nature shine in dark places 
and mock man’s ingenuity. Sometimes I wonder whether that por- 
ter were indeed a porter, whether he was not rather some winged 
Mercury, messenger of the gods, in humble disguise. 

Patience and a merry heart, then—these two are demanded; they 
are qualities, alas! which I for one cannot always maintain, but 
Shakespeare undoubtedly helps and encouragement is provided by 
the “white sheets” (paper instead of linen) which occasionally, like 
Autolycus, we may snatch, not from hedges, but from shelves. If 
rightly exercised, these qualities bring many joys. A strange, rich 
glow seemed to envelop the grey Public Record Office when first I 
came on the lists of plays presented before King Charles II in the 
seventeenth century. The dull roar of Chancery Lane traffic seemed 
to lumber away into the creaking of old carts and the rattling of car- 
riages over well-worn cobble-stones, and the light of day changed 
to the dim, flickering, twinkling gleam of those many pounds of 
tallow-candles which once illuminated a stage where Dryden and 
Otway and Lee saw their plays first produced and an auditorium 
in which King Charles ogled Nell Gwyn or my Lady Castlemaine 
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or both, while perky Mr. Pepys looked on askance with mingled 
emotions of envy and righteous disapproval. It was a delight, too, 
to delve into the vast masses of manuscript plays, despatched (with 
such hope and trembling) to the Lord Chamberlain’s Office over a 
hundred years ago, there to remain the record of season after season 
in London’s theatres. The pleasure of finding unknown material 
may come any day in the Record Office or among State papers; 
more rarely can one hope for it in the British Museum, but even 
there comes an occasional chance. Some years ago, for example, I 
happened to observe in Genest’s so useful account of the English 
stage a reference to large collections of notes and press-cuttings pre- 
pared, during the latter part of the eighteenth century, by Dr. 
Charles Burney, historian of opera and father of Fanny. Genest 
stated that these, having been put up for auction, were bought by 
the Museum. At this, he himself was intensely wroth, pointing out 
to his readers how much more complete his own stage history would 
have been if only the Museum authorities had been so kind as to 
refuse to bid above his limit. A careful search of the catalogues 
under all likely and some unlikely headings failed to reveal any in- 
dication of this collection, and resultant enquiries of the superin- 
tendent at first proved fruitless. It seemed as if this, like the strange 
adventures of the Mary Celeste, was to be one of our unsolved mys- 
teries. Soon, however, I was to discover that my enquiries had not 
been cast on rocky soil: enquiries at the British Museum are always 
as seeds on well-prepared ground—they grow and often yield a 
noble harvest. One day I was asked to go behind to the shelves and 
look at some books: and there, rows upon rows, stood the Burney 
collection. Amid the thousands of books so excellently stored and 
catalogued, by a chance, it had remained for a century apparently 
unnoted and unconsulted. 


This, of course, is a mere accident; but, as all students know, 
there are many precious items to be excavated from territory which 
has already been named and roughly prospected in the catalogues. 
A catalogue entry can indicate only the title of a book or the gen- 
eral scope of a manuscript volume; careful digging may reveal 
much within of interest and value. I have often wondered, when 
working in the British Museum, at the number of persons who have 
planned and gathered material for histories of the stage, only to 
find that their projects, for reasons now unknown, were destined to 
remain in the form of manuscript notes. Such notes extend from 
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mere annotations in Langbaine’s account of dramatic authors or in 
Genest’s chronological survey to meticulously accurate transcribing 
of newspaper advertisements (as in Latreille’s useful volumes) and 
more elaborate collectanea of theatrical information. Buried hopes 
these, without a doubt: but most excellent material on which more 
recent hopes may be built and which, on account of its vague com- 
prehensiveness, contains always an element of surprise and induces 
eager expectancy. 

The delights of searching and of finding—the stumbling on some 
lovely theatrical miniatures in Salzburg, the first glance at a set of 
early stage designs in Italy, the occasional routing-out of an entirely 
unknown book or pamphlet—these are the immediate and personal 
rewards, banishing from us all desire to echo Macbeth’s mournful 


Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 


as we traverse, wearily and lumberingly, the well-worn and dusty 
paths. Such delights, too, may be discovered outside the libraries. 

In Dorothy Nevile Lees’ charming article on Theatre Museums 
and Thetr Uses, which, I trust, will serve as an incentive and an 
encouragement, there is just one thing with which I disagree. While 
recognizing the major importance of the public collection, I should 
wish to put in a plea for those “minor, individual collections” in 
amassing which one enjoys “the satisfaction of personal possession”’, 
even “the mere historic, bibliographic or sentimental value of the 
things acquired”. There is something in the most civilized of mod- 
ern men which gives them a kinship (often unacknowledged) with 
the pirate and the predatory buccaneer. Nowadays, treasure-trove in 
the form of rare or unknown books and prints is too eagerly sought 
for to be of frequent occurrence: but to modern pirates in lounge 
suits and felt hats come, on occasion, booty no less exciting than were 
doubloons and glittering jewels to their jack-booted and be-cutlassed 
forebears. A bookseller’s catalogue entry of “The Jubilee: a manu- 
script” that yields an eighteenth century copy of David Garrick’s 
Shakespeare Jubilee is perhaps no less thrilling than a sail sighted 
in the Pacific and a resultant haul. A completely unrecorded set 
of printed verses in honour of the beautiful Virginia Andreini, wife 
of Giovanbattista, the son of the renowned Isabella, brings surprise 
and pleasure when suddenly descried and luckily obtained; even the 
digging out, amid broken chairs and tables in an old furniture shop 
at Chepstow, of Andreini’s own L’Adamo of 1613 with its delicious 
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engravings, although it does not bear with it the delight of the en- 
tirely unknown, is a treasure to be prized. Nor, in my opinion, are 
such predatory instincts entirely reprehensible. Apart from the fact 
that their exercise in this way provides a useful safety-valve, the 
individual student, by personal possessing, may be enabled to appre- 
ciate more and so to reveal more to others. I am glad that the 
museum authorities bought Dr. Burney’s theatrical collection—that 
was too rich a prize to go into one man’s keeping; but Genest was 
in his own way right when he declared that even temporary pos- 
session might have made his history the more exact and detailed. 
Difficult indeed is it to draw any firm frontier between what may be 
seized on by the individual bibliomaniac and what ought to be on 
the shelves of a public library, but that there is a distinction and that 
private collecting, on the grand scale or the small, is not entirely to 
be condemned I, for one, feel certain. 


From the gathering of material in libraries or from the still more 
loving examination of items personally owned should, naturally, 
spring the additional delight of adding to our common knowledge of 
the theatre. No form of art has been so traditional as the art of the 
stage, and even those artists who are most revolutionary and seek 
most for novel forms of expression recognize that the history of 
theatrical development has a decided worth in itself and that often 
in the past may be discovered hints, ideas, symbols apt to arouse their 
own inspiration and so to aid in producing fresh creative artistry. 
The painter who rejects utterly the efforts of his predecessor is not 
likely to succeed ; the poet who despises all that has gone before him 
will probably prove himself but a little man; the theatrical artist 
who refuses to take from the experience of the past will be only half- 
developed and incomplete. An artist creates from emotions surging 
up within himself, but all the greater artists have known that these 
emotions are the richer and the more profound the greater is the 
wealth of culture and of appreciative knowledge concerning past 
achievements which can be assimilated. The pictures of Raphael, 
Botticelli, Tintoretto are not merely static things of beauty; they can 
prove dynamic forces in the awakening of new artistic impulse. The 
study of the theatres of the past, therefore, is no dry-as-dust and self- 
ish occupation. The joy of finding is also the joy of revealing. It will 
be so, of course, only when the student is himself fired with honest 
enthusiasm for his subject; but this enthusiasm seems so self-evident 
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a necessity that one need not mention it in conjunction with the 
requirements of patience and merry-heartedness. 

With such qualities as charms, the student may regard his business 
as the business of a magician. With his book open before him and 
his staff (which has become transmogrified into a pen), he might 
well take as his aim the proud boast of Prospero: 


Graves at my command 
Have waked their sleepers, oped, and let ’em forth 
By my so potent art— 


and, if this aim can be but rarely realized, if the student is unable, 
like Prospero, to raise whole troupes of players to enact his fancies, 
he should take comfort in remembering that his own lesser magic 
may yet occasionally raise out of the thin air of past centuries some 
single spirit to create interest, delight or wonder. On some un- 
charted island in museum or library he may have the fortune to stum- 
ble on a cloven pine, thence to release a long imprisoned Ariel. 


FIND WHAT YOU ARE 
LOOKING FOR 


By MONTROSE J. MOSES 


ET museums take care of themselves where the theatre is con- 
cerned. The theatre is not a museum affair, though its relics 
may have exhibition quality, and unearthing ancient 

orchestras may have an archaeological excitement. The fascinating 
element of theatre study is that, no matter how far distant the sub- 
ject, there is a live quality to it which has to do with human 
reaction. The very fact that certain data is not easily to be found 
excites the imagination, suggests a creative speculation which re- 
moves the subject from the sheer lumber of accumulated evidence. 
The old French philosopher who declared that “If you are not 
careful you’ll find what you are looking for” knew a thing or two 
about the palpitant mystery of research. He knew that even with 
all the evidence before you, there is another step to take; that even 
in study the theatre is not a static thing. The museum side of the 
matter as regards theatre sources is an important side; but I am 
scared of the word “museum” because it is static. The museum is 
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only the illustrative phase of theatre research. It is the dramatic 
library that I champion. 

I have had my share of research; I have swept the bypaths of 
hidden and scattered things; and I know that there are vast regions, 
both ancient and modern, still to be explored. The deep well- 
springs of the dramatic instinct since savage times still hold their 
mysteries. They would, I believe, hold their mysteries were they all 
ticketed and placed upon museum shelves. The British Museum 
contains its secrets, its buried entries; but now and again the rust 
is removed from the records, and a Wallace or a Hotson discovery 
comes to light. The instinct to preserve is one of the consuming 
instincts of the European library. As far as the theatre is con- 
cerned, we are just becoming aware of this virtue in America. 
The Folger Library in Washington may serve us as an incentive. 

I am going to confine myself to the American theatre scene, since 
I was among the first to pitch my tent on the virgin territory and 
to send out a rallying call for help. I remember years ago, when I 
was writing a book on Southern Literature, corresponding fran- 
tically with students in New Orleans about the Creole civilization 
there which bespoke grace in the iron balconies of its old streets, 
but which raised no tremor of excitement in the academic mind. 
That civilization which had its own French theatre, which boasted 
its own French opera, which resented the presence of the first com- 
pany of American actors on its shores, was beginning to fade then 
and is now fast disappearing. The Howard Memorial Library showed 
a sporadic interest by gathering as much of Creole literature and 
Creole history as was available, but the student was not sent into the 
field nor was the drill put into the stubborn places where source 
evidences were apparent. The old Creole families are dying out. 
Soon it will be too late. That is a shining example of a myriad 
aspects of American dramatic history clamoring to be uncovered. 

Often in the past my correspondence has unsealed the lips of 
families that had important data but did not know its historic 
worth nor understand that it was more than an heirloom. If I were 
asked what is the most contentious element in any study of Ameri- 
can drama, I should say the distrust that the average theatrical 
family has of the researcher, the lackadaisical attitude taken toward 
invaluable records stored away in theatrical trunks, the sensitiveness 
shown toward necessary dates which too clearly fix the present 
generation’s own connection in the family tree, the consuming, but 
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There are no names in American theatre 
history better known than those borne 
by the two seated figures in this _pic- 
ture— Caroline Placide (Mrs. William 
Rufus Blake) and James W. Wallack, Jr., 
the son of Henry W., cousin of Lester. 
Standing are Dr. Lewis Blake, son of Mrs. 
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new film, after having deserted the 
pictures to play in Camille and Uncle 
Vanya. She has gone a long way since this 
early Artcraft picture, True Heart Susie, \ 
in which she appeared with Robert Harron 
under the direction of D. W. Griffith. 
The picture is a part of the Robinson-Locke 
bequest to the New York Public Library. 
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momentary, ambition for the family to do the work themselves 
when they can find the time, the uncertain state of wills and be- 
quests which tie up material through too many claims upon it. I 
have been the recipient of too many favors not to realize that there 
are some theatre folk who would go to any trouble to furnish the 
wanted data; but even under those circumstances, I have nearly 
always found a fear that documents might go astray, that some acci- 
dent might destroy the record, that even in the family’s own posses- 
sion such material would be lost. 

In this country, until recent years, there was not a dramatic 
museum or dramatic library with the spirit to win confidence that 
such relics would not be lost beneath the mass of material that the 
average library accumulates. And so the families of our players, 
our playwrights, our managers remained callous to a source of 
theatre history and there was not, for instance, a basis on which we 
could make appeal to the Drew, Barrymore and Sothern families 
to relinquish their records so that the student of the future might 
readily consult them. 

I recall a morning spent with the late Aubrey Boucicault in an 
attractive small brick house, hugged between two huge buildings in 
New York,. where the walls, the bookshelves, the picture frames 
literally oozed evidence of the prolific activity of the genial Irish 
virtuoso—Dion. Where did that material go? As an actor, Mr. 
Boucicault gave no thought to history: he lived in a sympathetic 
atmosphere of family pride; he did not wish to bury his father 
in a museum. 


I recall a correspondence with the late James K. Hackett regard- 
ing a verson of Rip van Winkle, in which the great “Falstaff” 
Hackett played; the son wrote me that a trunk full of manuscripts 
and records were in the cellar of his London home, and that some 
day he would look them up for me. But that in the meantime he 
was contemplating writing a life of his father himself. Where is 
that trunk? 

There comes to my mind a letter I wrote to members of a certain 
family asking for a key date which was very much needed for the 
clearing of a certain incident. Not one of the players in the family 
replied for fear that I might calculate the age of each of them— 
which I knew full well. So I had to make a tombstone search. 

For several years past I negotiated with Dr. Anthony Harrigan 
for the preservation of Edward Harrigan’s interesting manuscripts 
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—many of them in his own handwriting. And now the death of Dr. 
Harrigan leaves the matter still in abeyance. 

Clyde Fitch’s manuscripts went to various universities and friends 
associated with the dramatist during his colorful career. They 
should have been concentrated in some dedicated spot in the city of 
New York; for Fitch was essentially a New York playwright. I 
know of but one playwright who, in his will, designated that full 
copies of his plays be left to five repositories: Charles Hoyt. Such 
obstructions will undoubtedly be removed as soon as a conscious 
pride in theatre history is created, and as soon as recognized insti- 
tutions are understood to be making collections to be used rather 
than to be stored away. 

The fact that certain indefatigable research workers have done 
preliminary work should not cloud the fact that the sources of 
American dramatic history are still inadequately protected. For 
example, take the newspaper archives, so copiously relied upon by 
Seilhamer, by Durang, by Odell, by Eola Willis. Is there a full 
realization of their value? Is there a satisfactory guarantee that the 
Virginia Gazette is being kept intact? Correspondence with any of 
the State Historical Societies brings to light the fact that although 
they may have valuable source-material relating to drama, they have 
not the incentive to isolate it, nor that authoritative knowl- 
edge of the theatre which values the material apart from its state 
historical significance. Try to get information about our lost theatre 
centres like Annapolis and Perth Amboy. I have corresponded 
with North Carolina, with New Jersey, with Vermont, and have 
found this incentive wanting. It is curious, in fact, how historians 
disregard the theatre, the written play, as documentary data deter- 
mining the cultural state of the American people. Some time ago 
I prepared a paper on the Presidents of the United States, and in 
spite of the fact that in the early years of the Republic official 
society courted the theatre to an extent it would not dream of doing 
today, the historian has ignored Washington, John Quincy Adams 
and Lincoln as devotees of the drama, and has nowhere mentioned 
that at one time an actress presided over the destinies of the White 
House. Yet in the latter case, an entire correspondence of value 
was brought to light after some research, material revelatory of the 
social aspects of three generations. 

A large library, without a definite drama department, cannot 
keep pace with the growing interest in the sources of our theatre. 
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By the grace of accidence, some material may have accumulated in 
the course of years. But when such sales as the Daly collection and 
the Moreau collection have attracted the book-buyer, the amateur 
collector has gone away with the theatre prizes and the collections 
have been scattered. In some instances they have finally come to 
haven in an assured repository. The Atkinson library of American 
plays was bought-for the University of Chicago, the Everett Jansen 
Wendell treasures went by bequest to Harvard, the Houdini mis- 
cellanies are now housed at the Capitol Theatre in New York 
(owned by Messmore Kendall), the portrait gallery gathered by 
Albert Davis, with a miscellany of scraps and stray volumes, is used 
commercially. But where is there an incentive to see that other 
collections like these are kept intact and properly housed? Fortu- 
nately, the New York Public Library was given the Locke collec- 
tion of newspaper clippings; but that institution for many years 
was so hampered by lack of space and income that such a bundle of 
invaluable clippings as Allston Brown collected during a long life- 
time of devotion to the theatre went elsewhere than to New York. 


Recently the New York Library has set aside a definite section of 
its reading room for drama, and has a small special staff to handle 
the mass of material which is in its possession relating to the thea- 
tre; and it is scanning the auction catalogues for new items. What 
it now needs—what every department of its kind needs if it is to 
function properly—are funds to bring it to a point of full efficiency. 
There is no doubt that Brander Matthews’ ambitious endeavor to 
establish a Drama Museum at Columbia University has been handi- 
capped by lack of funds to carry on: it has been no more than a 
private collection, kept together through the generosity and personal 
initiative of one student of the theatre whose work is now closed. 
What will become of it? 

Is it not time that the theatrical profession come to the fore with 
definite assistance to bring to fruition the ideal of what a dramatic 
library should be? The Players Club, through its gracious head, 
Roy Day, should long ago have led the way in this matter of corral- 
ling sources of the American Drama. It is not from lack of desire 
on the part of Mr. Day that this has not been done. It is largely 
from lack of student-mindedness on the part of the players. 


The new spirit toward research in the field of American theatre 
activity is now in full swing, placing the drama in its proper posi- 
tion as reflecting our civilization. Constance Rourke’s weighing of 
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the sources of our American humor, Richardson Wright’s study of 
the Yankee Peddler and the itinerant professional, Gilbert Seldes’ 
consideration of the religionists, the local pride which is for the 
first time assuring a careful consideration of local development— 
North, South, East and West—and thereby discovering invaluable 
source-material represent the new phase of theatre research. 

I have argued only the American case in my plea for a Dramatic 
Library, and indirectly for a dramatic museum. One of the vast 
differences between the libraries of Europe and America lies in the 
predominance of the expert abroad. Only the expert in a special 
field knows what is available, what is missing, where the links are 
strong, and where they are weak. I know from personal experience 
how important correspondence is in unearthing material. I feel 
certain that the student interest in Royall Tyler’s The Contrast 
heartened Helen Tyler Brown to publish Grandmother Tyler’s 
Book. Other diaries and papers will come to light in similar 
fashion—out of family trunks, from private possession where they 
do not belong, into a wider service. It may be true that “If you are 
not careful you’ll find what you are looking for.” But the reverse 
is also true: If you are careless—as we have been—you can never 
hope to find the sources most needed in interpreting theatre history. 
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FAMOUS THEATRE 
COLLECTIONS 


MAN’S reach should exceed his grasp. Ours certainly did. 

We hoped this month to be able to print a complete list of 
the world’s important theatre collections. But an enthusiastic and 
co-operative response, by letter and catalogue, and even by cable 
from Russia, from curators of museums and libraries all over the 
world, shows that there are, happily, far more theatre collections 
than anybody knew and vastly more fine material in almost every- 
one of them than anyone suspected. Moreover, some parts of 
the list cannot be hurried; important catalogues like that of the 
new museum at Rome are just being made; some are in process of 
reprinting and not immediately available; a note on the richest 
collections, including those with copyright privileges, like the Brit- 
ish Museum and the Library of Congress, requires a more elabo- 
rate statement of material and service than a list like this allows, 
to be of any use. We print now, therefore, (as a basis for a future 
complete handbook on the subject) only such a selection as will 
give a bird’s-eye view of the differing size and range of theatre 
collections, public and private, in Europe and America, and of the 
variety and scope of their uses, from the treasure-houses and 
archives to the modern laboratories and practical workshops. 
Other famous collections are covered by articles in this issue. 
Dorothy Nevile Lees’ article on Theatre Museums and Their Uses 
(May, 1933) contains material about still others, including the 
new Bion Museum, La Scala at Milan, and the Tsubouchi Me- 
morial Museum at Waseda University, Tokyo.—Editor’s Note. 


UNITED STATES speare on the stage, including prompt books 
FoLcER SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY, of Garrick, Kemble, Kean, Booth, and so 


Wasuincron, D. C. forth; 200,000 play-bills; innumerable 
The late Henry Clay Folger assembled 


during his lifetime one of the most impor- 
tant Shakespeare collections to be found 
in any country, and made plans (now com- 
pleted) to house it fittingly in a beautiful 
building in Washington. It consists of ap- 
proximately 75,000 volumes, including 
seventy-five copies of the Ist Folio, two 
hundred copies of the 2nd, 3rd and 4th and Library there is a reproduction of an 


items of historic importance such as regis- 
ters of plays, account books, diaries, manu- 
script letters of managers, players, critics. 
There are large Garrick and Daly collec- 
tions, and museum material in the way of 
portraits, busts and memorabilia. Besides 
the perfectly arranged Exhibition rooms 





Folios, and the largest collection of the 
Quartos in the world; an all-embracing 
series of books on the history of Shake- 


Elizabethan theatre which is an integral 
part of the building, and the production of 
plays there is an integral, if as yet unreal- 
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ized, part of the plan. The priceless books 
and manuscripts which form the greater 
part of the collection are, of course, kept 
for the use of accredited research workers 
only. (See The Folger Shakespeare Li- 
brary, by George Whicher, THEATRE 
Arts of February, 1932) 


New York Pustic Liprary, NEw YorK, 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. 


One of the largest and most impor- 
tant collections of books and material re- 
lating to the theatre has slowly accumu- 
lated in the stacks of the Forty-second 
Street Library. About a year ago a spe- 
cial librarian was appointed to take charge 
of the Theatre Collection and in June, 
1933, a section of the North Reading Room 
was dedicated to the uses of theatre work- 
ers. The Theatre Collection includes six 
or eight special accessions such as the 
George Becks prompt books, the Robinson- 
Locke, David Belasco, and Weber and 
Fields collections. The material in these 
collections consists of play-bills and pro- 
grams—50,000 or more; 50,000 photo- 
graphs, prints and engravings; clippings 
running to two million pieces; 1,000 or 
more original drawings for costumes and 
stage settings—all of this aside from the 
50,000 pieces of the Hiram Stead collec- 
tion, not yet classified. The books in the 
library are, of course, its largest item. The 
plays alone run over 60,000 in number, and 
all the books, including theatre, drama, 
stage, cinema and play texts are conserva- 
tively estimated at 70,000. Gamble’s The 
Development of Scenic Art and Stage Ma- 
chinery, an annotated bibliography on 
scenic art, the most complete of its kind, 
indicates the wealth of material already in 
the library at the time it was revised 
(1928). The Fifty-eighth Street Branch 
of the New York Public Library has a 
Drama Room where 7,500 books on the 
drama and theatre are made easily avail- 
able to the student and theatre worker. 





A Japanese puppet print 
THE PLayers’ Lisrary, New YorK, 
16 Gramercy Park. 

The nucleus of The Players’ Library 
was Edwin Booth’s personal collection and 
its reason for being was Booth’s desire that 
the visual record of the American stage 
should be preserved. He gave to the Club, 
which he founded, partly for that purpose, 
his own books, pictures, and mementos, and 
the collection has grown steadily. The Li- 
brary now has over 9,000 volumes—play 
texts, biographies, history, criticism; 50,000 
play-bills; records of some 300 contempo- 
rary actors and actresses, with pictures, 
clippings, biographical notes of all kinds. 
The museum material includes paintings, 
drawings, mezzotints, engravings, hundreds 
of photographs, letters, autographs, and 
stage relics such as costumes, properties, 
jewelry belonging to great actors of the 
past. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Two special collections make this library 
an important one for students of the 
theatre: the American Drama Collection 
and the Horace Howard Furness Me- 
morial, which is both a museum and a 
library. The American drama group, be- 
gun through the generosity of Morris 
Clothier, who made possible the acquisition 
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The Theater-Museum, 





CLARA ZIEGLER 


Munich 


One of Germany’s most talented, popular 
and fortunate actresses at the end of the 
19th century, Clara Ziegler, like Edwin 
Booth, recognized the importance to the 
players and playwrights who followed her 
of making a record of theatre traditions. 
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New York Public Library Theatre Collection 





Gus Hill’s Novelties, as they appear in this 
minstrel item, seem very far away from the 
life of our theatre today. But theatre fash- 
ions change faster than a man’s life runs, for 
Gus Hill appeared ‘“‘in person’ this month 
in a Capitol Theatre vaudeville called Mem- 
ory Lane that featured other favorites of 
an equally near and equally distant past. 
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FAMOUS THEATRE COLLECTIONS 


of the Joseph Jackson collection of Ameri- 
can plays, has grown steadily, thanks to 
the interest of Arthur Hobson Quinn, well- 
known historian of the American drama. 
Not only is the collection of American 
plays, early and late, almost unrivalled, but 
many plays in manuscript have been ac- 
quired, priceless items in the record of the 
American theatre. The library also pos- 
sesses unpublished histories of the stage of 
which the University has begun publication 
as a series, beginning (chronologically) 
with The Philadelphia Theatre in the 
Eighteenth Century and Old Drury of 
Philadelphia. The Furness Memorial, 
housed in a wing of the Library, is mainly 
made up of the books, manuscripts and me- 
morabilia once belonging to the authors of 
the Variorum Shakespeare. It also has a 
number of museum pieces, such as Shake- 
speare’s gloves, a model of the Fortune 
Theatre, and other items associated with 
the Bard, as well as pictures, photographs, 
play-bills and letters of actors and actresses, 
interpreters of Shakespeare. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Drama Department of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology has an interesting 
and extensive costume collection. It con- 
sists of approximately 9,000 costumes which 
include the William Poel collection of 
Elizabethan costumes, the Richard Mans- 
field collection, (presented by Mrs. Mans- 
field in 1918) and many real clothes of 
early periods as well as costumes designed 
and made as part of the work of the Lit- 
tle Theatre. The Elizabethan collection 
is especially fine. It consists of about 400 
costumes secured from William Poel, 
Founder and Director of the Elizabethan 
Stage Society. It is made up of mediaeval, 
Greek and Elizabethan costumes for lords, 
ladies, servants, soldiers and monks; and 
includes shoes, hats, armor, crowns, cloaks 
and properties. The Elizabethan costumes 


are used repeatedly in the annual Shake- 
spearean production, directed in the Eliza- 
bethan manner by Mr. B. Iden Payne. 
The costumes used in Everyman when the 
Morality was acted for the first time at the 
Charterhouse, London, in 1901, are also 
found in this collection. 


YALE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
New Haven, CONNECTICUT. 

Besides a very large general collection of 
books on the drama and theatre, the Uni- 
versity Library includes several special col- 
lections, particularly the Crawford Collec- 
tion of Modern Drama, consisting of pic- 
tures, pamphlets, clippings, play-bills, (over 
15,000 of these alone), portraits, costume 
plates, and theatre plans. It is housed in 
a separate room and is constantly grow- 
ing. Research students will find valuable 
special material in the Goethe Collection 
and the Rare Book Room. In subjects 
allied to the theatre, the library is particu- 
larly strong in opera, radio, magic, and pup- 
petry. Further, a department library has 
been established in the University Theatre, 
School of the Fine Arts, with a special li- 
brarian in charge. This is an exclusively 
theatre library for students and faculty of 
the Department of Drama. It contains 
about 3,000 volumes, clipping files, photo- 
graphs and programs. It also includes the 
Grieshaber Collection of old and modern 
play-bills (English and American), prints, 
letters, photographs and other material il- 
lustrating the history of the theatre since 
1756. The aim of the library is to build 
up a collection relating to the theatrical 
history of the locality. 


AMHERST COLLEGE, 
AMHERST, MASSACHUSETTS, 

The heart of the Amherst College col- 
lection is the George A. Plimpton Library 
relating to the English and American 
theatre of the nineteenth century. This as- 
semblage includes 1,200 plays by known 
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and unknown authors, numerous play-bills, 
librettos, programs, after pieces, a mine of 
material about that neglected period. 
The Clyde Fitch Room in the Con- 
verse Memorial Library is a reproduction 
of the dramatist’s study and contains his 
library. Ambherst also has a number of 
author’s manuscripts of Fitch’s plays, draw- 
ings, poems, and his photograph album, 
showing scenes from his plays, as originally 
staged. Synge’s manuscript of The Play- 
boy of the Western World is in the library 
“on indefinite loan”. The Folger Shake- 
speare Library at Washington (D. C.) is 
also actually a part of the Amherst collec- 
tion. George Whicher says: “The owner- 
ship of the Folger Library and of the mu- 
nificent fund for its support he (Henry 
Clay Folger) bequeathed to the Trustees 
of Amherst College on terms generously pro- 
viding for the welfare of both institutions.” 


Harvarp CoLiece LIBRARY, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Theatre Collection on the top floor 
of the Widener Library is one of the larg- 
est of its kind in existence. Since 1903, 
when John Drew presented Harvard with 
the famous Robert W. Lowe collection as 
an expression of his appreciation of what 
Professor George Pierce Baker was doing 
for the serious recognition of dramatic art, 
the Theatre Collection has grown by leaps 
and bounds. The two most notable acces- 
sions were the Robert Gould Shaw collec- 
tion and foundation, and the Evert Jansen 
Wendell bequest. Mr. Shaw was for many 
years Honorary Curator of the entire col- 
lection, which is often known by his name. 
He added to it and developed it, and be- 
quests and gifts from many sources con- 
tinually enrich its rooms. In addition to 
the books of plays which are to be found 
in the regular stacks of the University 
Library, arranged under the literature to 
which they belong, the Theatre Collection 
itself contains over 6,000 volumes relative 


to the history and practice of the stage. 
Its main riches, however, lie in its visual 
record of the theatre—in the thousands of 
play-bills, prints, photographs, daguerreo- 
types, pictures of all sorts, as well as in its 
source material—autograph letters, manu- 
scripts, newspaper clippings, etc. Its extra- 
illustrated books, often the work of a col- 
lector’s lifetime, are priceless treasures. In 
1927 there were over 350,000 play-bills 
alone. The theatrical print collection is 
probably the largest in the world and from 
it, the custodian, Mrs. Lillian A. Hall, is 
compiling an invaluable catalogue, several 
volumes of which are already in print. The 
library is particularly strong in its Ameri- 
can play section, mainly from the Wendell 
Collection. Among allied theatre subjects, 
magic, pantomime and puppetry are well 
represented. Though primarily a Univer- 
sity library for the use of its own students 
and faculty, the Theatre Collection wel- 
comes all serious workers, whether writers, 
students, or practitioners of the theatre’s 
arts, to benefit by its accumulated riches. 


Tue Fietp Museum or NATURAL 
History, CuHicaco, ILLINots. 

A large collection of material relating to 
the Oriental theatre—masks, costumes, 
shadow play figures, clay burial figures of 
actors, and many other items of great value 
in the study of the Chinese drama and that 
of other Oriental peoples is centered here. 
There are also special ethnological exhibits 
as they reflect primitive art and religion. 
With several other Chicago institutions— 
The University of Chicago Library, the 
Chicago Public Library, the Northwestern 
University Library (Evanston) each of 
which has extensive general and special 
theatre collections, there is a co-operative 
endeavor to build up a varied and com- 
plete theatre collection which can _ be 
made collectively available to all the 
theatre folk and students of the theatre’s 
arts and history in the Chicago district. 
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ENGLAND 
BopLeIAN LiprAry, OXFORD. 

The Bodleian is the largest university 
library in the world and one of the most 
fascinating. Founded in 1602, its copyright 
privileges date from 1610 and, had they 
been consistently exercised, every play 
printed in England from that time forward 
would be on its shelves. Unfortunately, 
however, even in the spacious days of Eliza- 
beth when England reached in one bound 
the fullness of dramatic glory, Sir Thomas 
Bodley was unwilling to give shelf room to 
“plays, and ballads and such ‘baggage’ lit- 
erature”. Baggage in the shape of the First 
Folio (Shakespeare, 1623) did get there, 
however, though it was disposed of after the 
Restoration and only recovered at great 
cost in 1906. The wealth of the Bodleian 
in theatre literature is largely due to its 
ownership of the Malone Collection (ac- 
quired in 1821) which placed the library at 
once in the forefront of Shakespearean 
treasure houses, and brought to its once re- 
luctant protection a wealth of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century plays. Modern drama 
and books on the theatre are thoroughly 
represented, since a copy of every book pub- 
lished in England finds its way there. 


BIRMINGHAM REFERENCE LIBRARY, 
BIRMINGHAM, Ratcliff Place. 

A fine example of a large general library 
that has picked special subjects for high- 
lights, is illustrated in the Birmingham 
Reference Library. The Shakespeare Col- 
lection in fifty different languages is one 
of the largest, if not the largest, in the 
world. It contains, among other things, 
a set of folios (five) ; nine quartos; an al- 
most complete set of the Restoration quar- 
tos; a set of Ashbee facsimiles of the 
quartos; the Forest Collection of Illustra- 
tions to Shakespeare’s Plays bound in 76 
volumes; a collection of play-bills of per- 
formances of Shakespeare’s plays between 
1779 and 1867 in 35 volumes and esti- 


mated to contain some 7,500 play-bills; 
over 600 volumes of Shakespearean Music. 

Of next importance, theatrically, is the 
collection of Birmingham Dramatic Litera- 
ture, including play-bills (1775-1776) of 
the King Street Theatre; day bills, etc., 
from 1867 for the Prince of Wales 
Theatre; posters from 1791 for the Thea- 
tre Royal; Repertory Theatre posters and 
programmes from February, 1913; plays 
by local dramatists, books on local theatres, 
theatrical periodicals, newspaper cuttings, 
etc. This is supplemented by a large col- 
lection of modern plays and sets of dra- 
matic periodicals and year books, and its 
public usefulness is further developed by a 
special collection of sheets (available for 
loan) illustrating scenes from plays, cos- 
tumes, Shakespeare, theatre architecture, 
portraits, etc., and by about 25,000 lantern 
slides (also available for loan), including 
a large number of Shakespeare’s plays. 


Tue British DraMa LEAGuE, LONDON, 
W. C. 2, 8 Adelphi Terrace. 

The Library of the British Drama 
League has been built up with the express 
object of providing workers in the theatre 
with books for study and reference which 
can be used at home. Almost all large 
theatre collections are in reference libraries 
and must be studied on the spot, often at 
great inconvenience to the worker. Begun 
in 1920 the library now has 22,816 books, 
the greater number being plays. The cir- 
culation is so rapid that there were 35,000 
issues in the course of last year. An impor- 
tant feature of the Library is its collection 
of authoritative books on the history, criti- 
cism and technical aspects of the theatre. 
The library is at the service of all members 
of the Drama League. Its headquarters at 
Adelphi Terrace contains a comfortable 
reading room as well as a small museum 
collection of stage models, illustrating the 
changes and developments of scenic art. 
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SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE 
LiBRARY, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


Some 12,000 volumes on acting and the 
allied arts, including a large collection of 
prompt-copies of Shakespeare as produced 
during the last hundred years form the 
nucleus of a growing collection already rich 
in Shakespeareana. The museum of the 
Memorial Theatre contains theatrical cos- 
tumes, notably those of Sir Henry Irving, 
the death mask of Ellen Terry, small scale 
models of the Globe and Blackfriars and 


other theatre memorabilia. 


FRANCE 
BIBLIOTHEQUE DE L’ARSENAL (COLLEC- 
TION. RoNDEL), Paris, | Rue de Sully. 

The most important theatre collection in 
France is chiefly the gift of M. Auguste 
Rondel, supplemented by the library of M. 
George Douai which contained almost every 
play ever printed in French. The Collec- 
tion covers the entire history of the French 
Theatre as preserved in books, periodicals, 
pamphlets and newspaper clippings, as well 
as illustrative material such as engravings, 
portraits, photographs, drawings, and source 
material such as unpublished manuscripts, 
correspondence, note books, and so forth. 
The collection is kept up to date by an ac- 
tive program and clipping file recording 
current productions and criticisms of them. 
The material as a whole is arranged so that 
the works of a given playwright, or leading 
theatrical figure, and the biographical, his- 
torical and critical comment on him are 
brought together on the shelves. The gen- 
eral arrangement is chronological, but spe- 
cial sections and rooms are devoted to spe- 
cial subjects such as the Classic Theatres, 
the theatres of Italy, Spain, England, Ger- 
many, the allied and associated arts, music, 
dance, pantomime, and so forth. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE, Paris. 

One of the great libraries of the world, 
the repository of countless treasures in 
manuscripts, incunabula, illuminated manu- 


scripts, early printed books, unique vol- 
umes, the Bibliotheque Nationale is one of 
the gold mines of theatre material. Its 
“pieces de theatre” alone number almost 
75,000 exclusive of foreign items. The il- 
lustrative material stowed away in its 
archives is endless, but only accessible to 
the experienced student and scholar. It is 
to the Bibliotheque de |’Arsenal, of the 
National Library system, and to the “Fonds 
Rondel” that the theatre worker will turn 
for first aid. 


La BIBLIOTHEQUE ET LES ARCHIVES DE 
L’OperA, Paris. 

For over fifty years the Library and 
Archives of the Opera in Paris has been 
assembling a unique collection of that great 
variety of theatrical and musical material 
that goes to make up the complex art of 
opera. Scores, in manuscript or print; 
parts for piano, orchestra and chorus; 
working scripts for ballets (as, for exam- 
ple, the one made by Wagner himself in 
1860-61 for the rehearsal of the Bacchanale 
of Tannhauser) ; librettos of operas and of 
comic operas; thirty thousand works or 
pieces not in the repertory; volumes of 
biography and criticism, etc. 

This “modern” collection, valuable and 
unusual as it is, is built on a far older one 
containing some priceless records of the 
theatre’s history. Monsieur J. G. Prod- 
homme writing of it says: “The Interna- 
tional Exposition of 1878 favored the real- 
ization of a project (for the foundation of 
a theatre library) by acquainting the pub- 
lic, at the Champ-de-Mars, where the 
French theatre section attracted great at- 
tention, with a small part of the fascinat- 
ing material that formed the basis of the 
museum. Designs from the old Roman 
theatre at Orange and from the A/ystére de 
Valenciennes, presented in 1547; the rec- 
ords of the Hotel de Bourgogne, of the old 
opera houses (every score presented on 
thirteen stages since 1771), the Palais 
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Royal and Tuileries; of the Opéra 
Comique, of the Comédie Frangaise; scene 
designs from the time of Lully to modern 
times; from Robert-le-Diable to Sylvia; 
costume drawings, manuscripts, posters, 
portraits, etc.,” and over fifty volumes of 
documents, clippings, notices, and so forth 
relating to Moliére and his theatre. There 
is a complete file of costume drawings— 
from Berain to our own day, including de- 
signs by Boucher, Fragonard, Boulanger, 
Lami, Bakst, and so forth. 

Even the administrative papers, in those 
older days, were carefully preserved and 
have become of great value in remaking the 
history of French opera, its people and its 
methods. There are, moreover, full files 
of all the oldest and most important musi- 
cal and critical papers (in many lan- 
guages). There is an entire section devoted 
to popular song, formed by J. B. Wecker- 
lin. It is interesting to note that much of 
the credit for the development of this 
treasure-house of the arts of the theatre, 
as of so many others, all over the world, 
is given not to a scholar-antiquarian, but 
to a scholar-man-of-the-theatre, Charles 
Nuitter, archiviste after 1865, a Parisien 
de Paris, collaborator in a hundred come- 
dies, opera librettos, ballets, and so forth. 


Maison bE Victor Huoco, Paris, 
Place des Vosges, 6. 
Many of the high moments in the Ro- 


mantic Movement in the theatre, which be- 
gan actively with Victor Hugo’s Hernani, 
could be retold from the material in this 
small and highly specialized collection. It 
includes only material relating to Victor 
Hugo—all of the editions of his works, all 
the available critical works concerning him 
and his writings and the literary and dra- 
matic trend he so largely influenced. As 
a visual record there are forty water color 
costume drawings by Delacroix, Gavarni, 
Louis Boulanger and Auguste de Chatil- 
lon; paintings, water colors, sketches and 
lithographs of scenes in the plays and the 


principal characters (such as, for example, 
Besnard’s The Premiére of Hernani, and 
Boulanger’s Marion Delorme). There are 
also theatre relics belonging to the famous 
actors in Victor Hugo’s plays. 

Musée CARNAVALET, Paris, 

23 Rue de Sevigné. 

While the Carnavalet has only a small 
theatre collection, the museum as a whole 
is arranged in such a way as to be of the 
greatest possible value to everyone inter- 
ested in the background of the French thea- 
tré, and particularly of the theatre in Paris. 
Pictures, costumes, furniture, bric-a-brac 
and souvenirs relating to a particular year 
or period or person are placed together so 
that the period seems to come to life in 
the room that contains them. A few thea- 
trical relics are scattered through the 
museum and one room (72) is devoted to 
the Theatre in 1800-1848. The famous 
painting of The Gelosi hangs in Room 46. 
A Loan exhibition of the Theatre was held 
in the Carnavalet in 1929. 


GERMANY 
CLARA ZIEGLER THEATER-MusEvUM, 
Municu, KoOniginstrasse 25. 

Clara Ziegler, one of the most distin- 
guished players of heroic roles in Germany 
at the turn of the century, bequeathed her 
home and a considerable part of her for- 
tune to found a theatre-museum in Munich, 
which has since become one of the most 
active of the world’s foundations. En- 
riched by the collections of Dr. Karl Zeiss 
(Dresden and Frankfurt), Prof. Berthold 
Litzmann (Bonn) and Prof. Albert Kés- 
ter (Leipzig), it is today so complete in 
historical material that the historical sec- 
tion of the German Theatre Exhibition at 
Magdeburg in 1927 was made up almost 
entirely from its shelves and files. The 
library alone has over 40,000 books on 
every subject relating to theatre practice or 
theatre scholarship. There is an almost 
unrivalled collection of actor portraits, 
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architectural designs, and caricatures. 
The example set by Clara Ziegler has 
been followed by hundreds of players and 
playwrights, and in the two years 1931 and 
1932 alone over 17,000 new numbers were 
added to the collection, largely from pro- 
fessional sources. The collection had long 
ago completely outgrown its original home, 
and in 1933, to make a large permanent 
exhibition possible (the history of the 
theatre in Europe, in models, paintings, 
and the graphic arts), and to provide ade- 
quate space to house the valuable gift of 
Max Littmann’s entire theatre-architectural 
collection (presented by his wife), the 
government provided a second home in the 
Festsaalbau der Residenz. At the Clara 
Ziegler house there are almost continuous 
special exhibitions. It is intended to be, 
and is, not only an inspiration but a con- 
stant active service to the living theatre. 
Moreover, its material is at the service of 
other cities, and has contributed to 37 na- 
tional and international exhibitions. Since 
Clara Ziegler’s first impulse came from 
an exhibition in Vienna, co-operation is an 
essential part of the museum’s idea. 
GREECE 
THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM 


(NATIONAL Museum), ATHENS. 
The chief repository of theatre treasures 


which have remained in Greece, contains 
vase paintings, figurines, inscriptions, frag- 
ments of stone and metal, masks—about 
two hundred and fifty pieces. The theatres 
of Greece, themselves, including the classic 
stages of Delphi, Epidaurus, Dionysus, and 
so forth, scattered throughout the country, 
remain the unsurpassed visual record of one 
of the great periods in theatre history. 
THE GENNADION, ARCHAEOLOGICAL 


ScHOOL, ATHENS. 
The Gennadion possesses some rare vol- 


umes on the classic theatre, particularly 
Aristophanes, some interesting and rare 
musical scores for twelve of the plays, and 
an excellent all round library. 





ITALY 


Museo D1 CASTELVECCHIO, VERONA. 

The museum of the Roman Theatre con- 
tains an exhibition of objects found when 
the old theatre was excavated (statues, 
seats, bronzes, ornaments, etc.). The li- 
brary connected with the museum contains 
a collection devoted entirely to ancient 
Greek and Roman theatres. Unlike the 
new Roman Theatre Museum (see THEA- 
TRE Arts, May, 1933), which aims to 
illuminate the whole of theatre history, 
especially in Italy, this museum is devoted 
to one place and time. 

RUSSIA 


BAKRUSHIN Museum, Moscow. 
Bakrushin’s private theatre collection, 


given to the State in 1913, and now under 
the control of the Soviet Union, is housed 
in the old Bakrushin Palace and is a vivid 
record of the Russian theatre, past and 
present. It is particularly rich in original 
designs by the great Russian scenic artists. 
Golovin is largely represented, and all the 
painter-designers of the late 19th and early 
20th centuries. Stage models illustrate the 
practice of the revolutionary theatre and 
of the constructivist designers and direc- 
tors. The history of the theatre buildings 
themselves is recorded in pictures and en- 
gravings. There are many portraits of ac- 
tors and actresses as well as costumes and 
relics of all kinds, and a library of 25,000 


volumes adds considerably to its value. 
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The Constantinople Museum 
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Actors and dancers have always been good 
material for the painter, the sculptor, the 
graver. Every great museum in the world, 
from those of the Orient and of Greece to 
our own, has material that is a part of the 
record of the world’s theatre and that is 
important to the modern theatre arts. 
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The Museum of the City of New York 
houses one of the newest and most 
enterprising of local theatre collections. 
Every kind of record that relates to the 
history of the New York theatre or to its 
people is welcomed in this new home. 
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HENRY ARTHUR JONES 


Henry Arthur Jones and the Modern 
Drama, by Richard A. Cordell. With 
an Introduction by William Lyon 
Phelps. Ray Long and Richard R. 
Smith, Inc.: $2.50 

HE chief impression left by this sin- 
, and comprehensive study is that 
had Henry Arthur Jones been born in an- 
other period he would have been a really 
great dramatist. It is astonishing to note 
the number of his plays that were spoiled 
by an anti-climactic last act in which he 
threw a sop cither to a sentimental audi- 
ence or to his own Puritanical conscience. 
He was usually honest with himself; it is 
merely unfortunate that his moral theories 
were so prejudiced, so “Victorian,” to use 
the word in its more derogatory sense, that 
his plays lapsed from fine drama or comedy 
to inartistic lessons on the wages of sin or 
the secondary position of women, and so 
forth. 

Professor Cordell’s study is no adulatory 
work; the author sees Jones in proper per- 
spective, not as a genius but as a militant 
and often unpopular worker for a better 
theatre and a very definite contributor to 
the English dramatic renascence. Jones 
began writing at a time when the English 
theatre was ignored, when it depended for 
its material on the cheap melodramas or 
dull comedies of Byron, Robertson, Wills, 
and others of an insipid ilk. The Silver 
King in 1882 was Jones’s first play of any 
value, “the best English melodrama of the 
nineteenth century,” which quotation is 
also a good indication of the claptrap that 
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had gone before. Jones devoted a decade 
to melodrama, and, if nothing else, it 
afforded him an invaluable apprenticeship. 
By the eighteen-nineties he had come far. 
This decade saw the flowering of the mod- 
ern English drama and it is here that we 
may see Jones’ value in the history of the 
theatre, for it is as an historical figure and 
not as an individual playwright that he is 
important. The nineties saw the writing 
of such plays as The Dancing Girl, The 
Crusaders, The Case of Rebellious Susan, 
Grace Mary, Michael and His Lost Angel, 
The Liars, The Manoeuvres of Jane. This 
was his period, the full years of a compe- 
tent dramatic talent. 

Of almost equal importance with his 
plays is his long and ardent fight for a bet- 
ter theatre, wherein he advocated the print- 
ing of plays, copyright reform, an alliance 
with other forms of literature, and in gen- 
eral a more intelligent and sympathetic 
view of the drama. He was a crusader, 
impassioned, prejudiced for what he con- 
sidered right, and it is sad to note that 
with the onrush of more modern—and 
greater—dramatists the value of his work 
has been obscured. Professor Cordell has 
done what he can to remedy this neglect. 
Jones was not a genius by any definition 
of the word, but he was a militant fighter 
in a good cause and his contribution to the 
modern theatre is a great one. Professor 
Cordell has repaid some of the debt we 
owe him by this impartial, complete and 
valuable study of his work. 
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PLAYS OF THE EARLY CHURCH 


The Drama of the Medieval Church, 
by Karl Young. Two volumes. Ox- 
ford University Press: $17.50 

HE plays which were so active a part 

of the Medieval Church are generally 
spoken of as the source of modern drama. 
They are fairly generally assumed to have 
arisen with other dramatic forms cut of 
the folk life of their time, and to have left 
the Church and gone out to the inns and 





so largely borrowed all over the West that 
it is often quite impossible to tell, from 
their inner evidence, in what local condi- 
tions they were produced. “Organized 
Christianity,” Mr. Young says, “origiriated 
and fostered a drama of its own. Unlike 
its religious daughter, Hrotsvitha, the 
Church did not borrow the technique of 
its worldly predecessors. . . . The Church 
spontaneously, independently and gropingly 
invented a new theatrical product.” 





As Abbess at Hohenburg in the 12th century, Herrad of Landsberg 
made a compilation of religious plays and literary lore called Hortus 
Deliciarum. From Young’s Drama of the Medieval Church. (Oxford). 


courtyards in times when the Church was 
not the heart of the folk life, or not en- 
tirely in harmony with it. Karl Young, 
Professor of English at Yale University, 
and for many years student and expositor 
of this subject, begins on another theory, 
namely, that church plays sprang straight 
from the life of the liturgy itself, not as 
elaborations of its elements but as additions 
to it. In other words, that all of the early 
wealth of plays concerning the Nativity, 
the Resurrection, the Passion, or details 
from Bible life was created by a direct but 
distinct impulse out of the liturgy, the 
daily ritual and the special ceremonials. 
This difference in source is far more than 
a distinction in words, and is borne out by 
the fact that dramatic church texts were 


No review of this important book that is 
even fairly adequate can be written except 
by a scholar who knows his theatre history 
and is also a churchman. “The purpose 
of the book,” as Mr. Young expresses it in 
his preface, “is to assemble in their au- 
thentic forms the dramatic compositions 
which were employed by the Medieval 
Church in Western Europe as a part of 
public worship and which are commonly 
regarded as the origins of modern drama.” 
The texts here offered are not modern 
English versions for stage playing or re- 
visions for the layman’s ease, but the actual 
original writings of the ecclesiastical play- 
wrights themselves, “with the means of in- 
terpreting them”, with notes concerning the 
presentation of the play wherever it has 
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been possible to find them and with rare 
and remarkable illustrations. Although the 
method used is primarily descriptive, the 
clear statement of facts is, by the rich 
nature of the writer’s style, accompanied 
by a keen as well as scholarly interpreta- 
tion of the relation of the plays to the 
Church and to the people of each given 
time and place. Mr. Young’s two volumes 
are as nearly sure to find a permanent place 
in every important theatre collection as any 
book that has been published in years. 
FREDERICK Morton 


Le Théatre Chinois, par Camille 
Poupeye. Editions Labor, Paris and 
Brussels, 1933. (In Belgium 60 
francs). 


ANY books and articles on the 
Chinese theatre have appeared in 
the present century, and M. Poupeye with 
characteristic thoroughness has recorded 





a commentary on the admirable illustra- 
tions and amounts rather to a full survey, 
historical, social, aesthetic and literary, of 
the Chinese stage. Coming to the subject 
as a good European should, with his own 
theatrical point of view, the author is able 
to see all the closeness (for example) of 
the parallel between the Elizabethan and 
Chinese forms of dramatic presentation. In 
a dozen different ways, the dependence on 
the poetic spoken word, the simplification 
of the scene, the use of elaborate costume 
and make-up, the conventional placing of 
stage properties, the employment of young 
men and boys in women’s parts, the attach- 
ment of the company to the retinue of a 
prince or nobleman, even the main archi- 
tectural features of the playhouse, this like- 
ness is manifested. And where the Chi- 
nese theatre of to-day, like our own theatre, 
has given up these traditional forms in 











Herrad of Landsberg felt 


that church plays were invented to 


strengthen the belief of the faithful and to convince the sceptical, but 
doubted their success. (Drama of the Medieval Church. Oxford.) 


them all, including various contributions to 
THEATRE Arts MontuHLy. But this book 
differs from most of them in the import- 
ance of its text, which is far from being 


favor of a new realism, the reasons for the 
change are critically examined and the con- 
clusion is generally reached that if some- 
thing has been gained in logic much has 
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been lost in fantasy. This lively Western 
approach to the subject helps to lighten 
chapter after chapter of record and analy- 
sis. Incidentally our playwrights might 
very well study the plots of Chinese classi- 
cal dramas as they are here set forth, and 
theatre critics could learn from the study 
of the actor Mei Lan-Fang (of whom 
Stark Young has already written with so 
much illumination). The plates are expres- 
sive drawings and sketches, making no pre- 
tence to the usual folio-volume style; but 
after reading the book one turns to them 
again with pleasure in order to study their 
relation with the letterpress. An English 
translation of this book would be a boon 
to libraries and students. A.D. 


Tapestry, the Mirror of Civilization, 
by Phyllis Ackerman. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press: $4.75 
HE heroes of history are always a 
little less proud of their virtue and 
their temperance than of their exaggera- 
tions and extravagances—their more-than- 
mightiness, their over-long voyages, their 
heightened entertainments, their over-laden 
boards, their golden-threaded robes. And, 
at the far extreme from these, their relig- 
ious ecstasies and long, long quests for the 
road to the soul’s salvation are the high 
points in their stories and make material 
for such pictures and such tales as they 
must have liked re-told in after years. So 
these quite naturally became the subjects 
for court painting and for royal tapestry. 
And from these age-old tapestries, in turn, 
as thev appear today, complete, or partly 
worn, or sometimes with only a detail or a 
fragment left, Phyllis Ackerman has re- 
made all of the pages of history that they 
represent. 
Tapestry begins to be the Mirror of 
Civilization almost at the dawn of history 
in the ancient East. The Norsemen de- 


veloped their own technique and their own 
characteristic forms and subject matter. 
At the French and Flemish and Italian 
courts of the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance the art was developed to its highest 
point. There is hardly a land or a period 
that has not left some tapestry to interpret 
its qualities until the 19th century wore 
down the beauties of the art and the pa- 
tience of its artists. 

To those who think of the theatre, too, 
as one of the mirrors of civilization, the 
story that tapestry tells is of peculiar in- 
terest, for, from the earliest days, when 
dances and dancers were favorite subjects, 
to the days of the Court plays, when cos- 
tume and the stage picture made splendid 
materials for the medium, tapestry has 
often made the only visual record of the 
theatre art. 


Serge Diaghilev, by C. W. Beaumont. 
London, Beaumont, 1933. 
MONOGRAPH of twenty pages 
with six or seven illustrations may 
seem a slight work to bear the great Rus- 
sian impresario’s name. But the time for 
an extended biography is not just yet, and 
several larger books commemorate Diaghi- 
lev’s work already without bearing his 
name at all. This one belongs to Mr. 
Beaumont’s series of essays on Dancing and 
Dancers, and is intended only to give a 
short coherent account of the man as artist 
and the circumstances that made him di- 
rector of the greatest theatrical enterprise 
in our time. An enthusiasm for ballets fits 
Mr. Beaumont to describe briefly and 
clearly the career of the Ballets Russes 
between 1909 and 1929, and a personal ac- 
quaintance with his subject gives him the 
right to put the man before us. This 
volume is followed by 4 Short History of 
Ballet, which should, if the present vogue 
continues, be found in every school. 
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THE Moutn or HELL, oN A Limoces ENAMEL 


The Mouth of Hell was one of the favorite 
settings for medieval plays and one that 
lent itself to reproduction by artists of 
every kind, not only painters and engravers, 
but workers in metal and enamel as well. 
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GOODMAN THEATRE 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 





School of the 


DRAMA 


Maurice GNESIN, PH.D. 
Head of Drama Department 


Mary AGNEs DOoYLe 
Asst. Head of Drama Department 


The school operates its own 
theatre and has a highly trained 
professional faculty. 


Accredited. Degree and Cer- 
tificate offered. 


The courses are so designed 
that students may specialize ac- 
cording to their preference and | 
ability in either acting, produc- 
tion, or design. 








Limited number of applications 
accepted. 


For descriptive matter address 
Secretary 


THE GOODMAN THEATRE 
Dept.TA., Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 


On an Island in the Ocean— 
near Cape Cod 
Hi DEL School CF 
! of the SPOKEN WORD 


AND THEATRE WORKSHOP 
22nd Year 
Dramatic Art. Acting. Dancing. Stage 
Direction. Professional Stock Com- 
any playing nightly in our own play- 
ouse. Land and water sports. 
WINTER SCHOOL 
Carnegie Hall, Cleveland, Ohio 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
Oak Bluffs, Martha’s Vineyard 
Island, Mass. 

















































Stage, Screen, Radio, Personal Development 


7. 

SCHOOL 

Alviene = Theatre 
(39th Year) 

: , Fred and Adele Astaire, 
Feats ne? tien Wael, Wie Yokamn, Mast 
Pickford, Alice Joyce. 

DRAMA, SPEECH, MUSICAL COMEDY, 
VOCAL and DANCE 
coat Bat Te Satie Dae 
See “El Md, cuntated soa dinated Gy one. 
a meee — A the personal supervision of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alviene. 
Classes limited to 15 students, 
necessitating early registration. 


For catalog 93 address 


Theodore Montaire, Sec’y. 
66 West 85th St. New York City 























THEODORA IRVINE 
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THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


Successful One Act Plays 
Send for list 


P O Box 1441 Hartford, Conn. 


BOOKS ON THE THEATRE 
for the Collector, the Librarian 
and the Student 
CATALOGUE 36 
containing the largest collection of scarce 
and out-of-print items ever offered, mailed 
free on request to 
J. KYRLE FLETCHER, LTD. 
The Bridge, Newport, Mon., England 











Costumes 





COSTUME Your show the come as Broad 


way managers r 
Costumes are used in practically every New 
York production. These same costumes are 


available for your use. World’s largest and most 
beautiful collection to choose from. Send list 
of requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 260 W. 4ist St., New York 
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COSTUMES 
Est. 1868 
153 West 46th Street, New York City 
Largest renting costumers in the East. Cos- 
tumes for leading schools, colleges and little 
theatres throughout the country. Write for 
details of our 
















Broadway Service 
at Haverhill Prices 
Write for Quotations and Catalog 

Send 10c in Stamps for Catalog “A” 


WOnLs's LARGEST SUuVICE BY MAIL HOUSE. 
SATA RT ORR A NRE IE CRS 
Make-up, Wigs, Equipment 


ARRANJAY’S 
' 
‘WIGS 
All Styles and Colors 
Most of them — NOW $1.00 
i Special process prolongs the 
life of the wig. 
Great variety, 25c te $25.00 
Free Catalogue “‘T’’ 


| ROSEN and JACOBY, INC. 
34W. 20thSt. CHelsea3-8340 
New York, N. Y. 


STAGE MAKEUP 
GREASE PAINT, POWDERS AND CREAMS 


Warnesson’s makeup has been the “actors’ choice” 
for over 54 years. Write for FREE samples and 
price list. 


PROF. J. WARNESSON, Dept. Eg 
62 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ll. 


SCENIC PAINTS 
Anilines and Supplies 
Color Book & Price List on Request 
ALJO MANUFACTURING CO. 










































A COURSE IN ACTING 
Sound Pictures, Radio Broad- 
casting. Day and _ Evening 
Classes. All students act each 
week in Studio Productions. 
Teacher of Alice Brady, Clark 
Gable and others prominent in 
the theatre. Work sponsored 
by Eva Le Gallienne. 


FALL SESSION 
BEGINS OCTOBER 3 


Write for Catalogue 
310 W. 73rd St., New York 

at Riverside Drive 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-3345 : 














CE oS Ee, 
THE CORNISH SCHOOL 
Seattle, Washington 

Drama 
Music 
Dance 
Eurythmics 
Painting 


Fall Term Opens 
September | Ith, 1933 


PERSONNEL 
REGISTER 


sponsored by 
NATIONAL 
THEATRE 




















| CONFERENCE 
This column is open, on payment of a specified 
fee, to any director, technician or designer desir- 


ing a staff position in a Little Theatre, college or 
school dramatic department, who has first se- 
cured the sponsorship of a member of the Coun- 
cil. It is also available to Little Theatres or edu- 
cational organizations of standing that wish to 
fill vacancies in their staffs. For further informa 
tion write to National Theatre Conference, !I9 
West 57th Street, New York City. 


STAFF WORKERS WANTED 








Bi Technical director, take charge of building 
scenery, lighting, stage management; aiso teach 
stagecraft and lighting in theatre school. Ex 
perienced. Box 6, N. T. C.* 


—————— 





WB Experienced tour manager. Also handle pro 
motion and publicity for theatre company play- 
ing colleges, clubs, etc. Box 2, N. T. c.* 
a 
STAFF POSITION WANTED 
WB Experienced director. Trained at Yale. Young 
woman formerly with Civic Repertory and best 
Little Theatres and Schools. Handles all detat's 
of production, including technical, business and 
membership. Box 4, N. T. C.* 








ll es 
*N. T. C. National Theatre Conference, !!9 pony 
57th St., New York City. Rate: $6.00 per half inch. 
































130 West 2ist St., New York City 
CHARLES I. NEWTON 
I.WEISS & SON Ne STAGE LIGHTING ree 
: Ror = 
ates, of by ning Baby. Spots to. light , your 
CURTAINS DRAPERIES FURNITURE productions. Our Baby S $25. 
15. Our 1000 Watt Spots wr: 
fer oodlights, Stereopticons, we 
THEATRE & STAGE Effects of every description. Write 
illustrated price list. city 
445 West 45th St. New York 253 West 14th Street, N. ¥. ON] 
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